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A fifty-seven million |; 
pound contribution 
toward trade within 


the Commonwealth 


IMPORTANCE OF THE MARGARINE INDUSTRY IN 
MAINTAINING A HIGH LEVEL OF TRADE BETWEEN 





GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES : 


In the three years to 1958 Britain imported Groundnuts, Palm Kernels, Soya Beans, 
Cotton Seed and their oils, Palm Oil, Copra and Coconut Oil from Nigeria, Ceylon, 
New Guinea, Papua, Malaya and the British Pacific Islands to the average value 


of fifty-seven million pounds a year. 


BRITISH EXPORTS—A £130M MARKET. These imports paid for two-fifths 
of British exports — excluding re-exports — to these Commonwealth countries ' 
which, during that period, averaged £132,000,000 a year. 

This figure is a substantial one. It represents not only an important contribution | 
to the standard of living in these Commonwealth countries, but also a significant 


percentage of our own industrial output for export. 


MARGARINE INDUSTRY A MAJOR USER. One of the largest single 
uses for Groundnuts, Palm Kernels, Soya Beans, Cotton Seed and their oils, 


Palm Oil, Copra and Coconut Oil is, of course, the manufacture of margarine. 


It is clear that quite apart from providing a useful addition-to the nutritional larder 
of this country, the margarine industry plays a vital part in the maintenance of a 





high level of trade within the Commonwealth. 














(All figures quoted are from Board of Trade “Trade and Navigation Accounts” of the year concerned) 





—Portrait of the Week— 


TA-TA-TA, TA-TA-TA, ta-ta-tiddle-ti-tum-pom-pom. 
Tchaikovsky never dreamed of providing the 
music for a pas seul of the kind that Dame Margot 
Fonteyn has been dancing this week—and this 
despite the fact that it is still not clear precisely 
what kind of a dance she has been leading the 
Panamanian Government. For some hours the 
great assoluta was languishing in a prison cell 
overlooking (just to add to the dreamlike quality of 
the whole business) a Chinese cemetery; but she 
was released and allowed to leave the country. 


* 


THE ELECTION LIGHTS on Fortinbras, or if not on 
Fortinbras apparently on the autumn. Publication 
of the Finance Bill, with its twenty-eight clauses, 
indicated that it would not be law until July, short 
| of some high-class jiggery-pokery on the part of 
the Government. This virtually precludes an elec- 
tion before the end of September. Besides, Sir 
David Eccles is going to Russia in May. 


* 


IN ALGERIA, the advocates of postponed elections 
took rather stronger steps than tabling a compli- 
cated Finance Bill, which included throwing bombs 
about. Six people were killed and sixty injured, and 
the elections went ahead anyway. There was more 
news from other parts of the world where they 
have elections of a type to cause raised eyebrows; 
the Chinese denounced the Dalai Lama's state- 
ment, made on arrival at his place of refuge in 
India, as a tissue of lies, but were careful to go 
on insisting that he was acting under duress. And 
in South Africa, the farce of the Treason Trial 
took another turn when the revised indictment 
against sixty-one of the accused was quashed for 
uncertainty. This still left thirty of the original 
defendants accused, to say nothing of the South 
African Government. 


AFTER SOME Days of speculation, Mr. Christian 
Herter was, as expected, confirmed as Secretary of 
State in succession to Mr. Dulles, and the President 
did twenty-four holés in a single day. Mr. Herter 
was not inclined to change the policy of keeping 
the air route into Berlin open at all heights, and 
the British Foreign Office, pressed to disagree, 
cautiously replied that there was no agreed 
‘ceiling’ and that American aircraft might fly into 
Berlin at any height they pleased. Meanwhile, Herr 
Brandt, Mayor of Berlin, flew to Britain, and the 
Bolshoi Ballet to New York; it is not known, in 
either case, at what height. 


* 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION expressed 
itself astonished at the recommendation made to 
the American Civil Aeronautics Board that the 
Corporation should not be allowed to fly from 
San Francisco to Tokyo via Hong Kong; there 
was much talk of stifling competition, and the 
Duich, who have been refused (at the instance of 
the British Overseas Airways Corporation) the 
right to fly KLM aircraft to Singapore, were 
reported to be laughing fit to bust. 


* 


THE OIL CONGRESS in Cairo heard some fighting 
talk from a Mr. Hyndrex—not a toothpaste but an 
American adviser to the Saudi-Arabian director 
of petroleum affairs—who suggested that the 
governments of oil-producing States had the right 
to break their contracts with the oil concessionaries 
if they felt that their public interest would be 
served thereby. There was a good deal of discus- 
sion of this thesis, but surprisingly little agreement 
with it, and the galvanic leap forward made by the 
clock on the Shell-Mex building was declared to 
have been caused by the arrival of British Summer 








Time, and not by shock. 
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SHADOW BOXING 


SUALLY it is the noisy debates which are held 
U3 reflect discredit on the House of Com- 
mons: the occasions, not rare, when Members 
behave like schoolboys from a Frank Richards 
story. But sometimes the House—or the two 
parties which now dominate it—is even more de- 
pressing in tranquillity. A club atmosphere settles 
in; Members congratulate each other on their good 
sense and moderation, or indulge in lazy shadow 
boxing. Monday’s pensions debate was of this 
kind. It arose out of a motion of censure on the 
Government: its futility suggests that a motion of 
censure on the House of Commons as at present 
constituted would be more to the point. 


It was futile for several reasons. This was the 
third time, Mr. R. H. S. Crosssman pointed out, 
that the subject had been debated in the House in 
six months; and though he professed himself un- 
able to detect any flagging of interest, this is 
presumably because his own interest is so intense. 
He is like the lover who is always dragging the 
conversation back to the loved one, unaware of 
the yawns that are being hidden behind hands. 


Pensions, too, are not properly a matter for the 
Budget, as Mr. Boyd-Carpenter was easily able to 
demonstrate. A Budget may necessitate pension 
changes—as in 1952, when the Government de- 
cided it was wise to compensate pensioners for the 
reduction of food subsidies—but the whole trend 
of the national insurance system has been to re- 
move pensions from the relatively hand-to-mouth 
Budget atmosphere, to give them long-term 
stability. 


But what killed any prospect of the debate 
providing a serious contribution to the store of 
national knowledge on pensions was that it was so 
obviously a party manceuvre, and a feeble one at 
that. Mr. Crossman, again, in his enthusiasm may 
be able to convince himself that the more airings 
the subject gets the better—just as, in a contro- 
versy with Taper in these columns a few weeks 
ago, he convinced himself that the language he 
had used about the Government’s Pensions Bill— 
‘utterly intolerable,’ ‘beastly,’ ‘miserable, ‘swindle’ 
and so on—was justified. By the very intensity of 
his feelings on the subject Mr. Crossman makes it 
easier for his colleagues cynically to use him as 
their ‘front’ man on pensions—the iron tip on a 
rubber assegai—as they did on this occasion. If 
they had been genuinely concerned with the plight 
of the old-age pensioner they would have fought 
for him during the Budget debate itself—they 
would have argued, presumably, that the Budget 
gave too much to the rich and not enough to the 


poor. But they did not dare to denounce the 
Budget, for fear of re-creating in the minds of the 
electorate the spectre of Socialist austerity—of the 
hair-shirt Forties. The pensions censure motion 
was the best they could do: with Mr. Crossman 
to lead the charge, like a subaltern at Passchen- 
daele, while his superior officers skulked behind 
the lines. 


The result was almost farcical. Government and 
Opposition at Westminster tend to follow the 
pattern of the children’s game ‘Nuts and May’: 
when the Opposition decides on a motion of cen- 
sure, the measure of how seriously the Government 
takes the threat is what champion it puts up as 
its defender. In this case, with a fine sense of 
the fitness of things, it put up the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster—promoting the clown 
to play Rosencrantz. Several Opposition Members 
expressed surprise at seeing Dr. Hill at the 
Despatch Box: they probably did not realise that 
it was a gesture of contempt from a Government 
which felt secure in the knowledge that Labour 
was not taking the censure motion seriously. 


The Opposition dared not take it seriously; for 
if they had really put their heart into the debate 
—if Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Bevan, instead of 
simply recording their votes, had added their 
voices, and if the sound of them had reached the 
electorate, making the pensioners’ plight appear as 
a real issue—the Government would have had an 
easy remedy to hand: it could step up pensions 
later in the year, as it certainly will do, if it seems 
politically expedient and financially possible. On 
any computation of the electoral possibilities, it 
must be obvious to the Labour Party that they 
are much more likely to gain adherents by letting 
pensions simmer on, lulling the Government 
into forgetfulness until too late, than by too vigor- 
ous an attack, compelling the Government to act 
in time. How far these considerations affected the 
Labour decision to absiain from making a fight of 
it is impossible to judge; but the fact that they did 
so abstain made Mr. Crossman’s position un- 
enviable—particularly as Dr. Hill was able to pull 
his leg by recalling one of his past utterances, 
when he attacked the Labour Party’s ‘cheating’ of 
old people as.‘the shabbiest thing’ in the Labour 
Government’s post-war record. 


The old parliamentary game of hunt-the- 
damaging-quotation is normally tiresome; Dr. 
Hill would not like it if anybody did some research 
into his own past utterances. But on this occasion 
it did help to reveal the shallowness of the Oppo- 
sition’s pretence to be the protectors of the aged. 
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And ‘shallow’ is the word for the whole debate. 
It should hardly be necessary to state that the 
reason for reducing taxation at the higher levels 
of income is not to enable the rich man to take 
a more expensive car to a more expensive 
restaurant, but to provide the incentive for econo- 
mic expansion so that industrial output, still lag- 
ging, can be stimulated. The incentives may be 
badly designed, or applied to the wrong people, 
but it is on their efficiency that the tax reliefs must 
be judged—not, as Opposition speakers tried to 
do, on whether the surtax-payer needs the money 
as much as the pensioner. 

Yet this could have been a valuable discussion. 
It may be significant that the Prime Minister, 
who came to the Young Conservatives’ meeting 
intending—to judge by the advance hand-out of 
his speech—to jeer at the Opposition for bringing 
up pensions so often, five times in five years, did 
not do so. Did it occur to him at the last moment 
that the frequency of the motions might be taken 
as evidence not of Socialist irresponsibility in 


opposition but of Tory niggardliness in power? 
He was wise to omit the phrase for, though the 
debate was a party-inspired move, this was no 
reason why it should not have been taken seri- 
ously. There are still genuine differences of 
opinion on how to raise the money to pay for 
pensions; how to encourage people to go on 
working up to the reasonable limit of their 
capacity without making things miserable for 
them if they cannot or do not want to continue 
working; how to avoid waste without introducing 
the unpleasantness that the words ‘means test’ re- 
call. If the Opposition had taken it seriously they 
would have forced the Government to take it seri- 
ously too. With public opinion polls showing that 
the Budget was not as popular as the Government 
hoped, and showing also that the feeling that it 
was a rich man’s Budget was one of the reasons 
for its unpopularity, the Government would have 
put up somebody more effective than Dr. Hill as 
champion, and the whole business would have 
been—as it should have been—in earnest. 


Out of the Headlines 


By T. RR. M. 


ENTRAL AFRICA has vanished from the 

headlines almost as suddenly as it appeared 
in them. In the Federation all representative in- 
digenous leaders have been effectively muzzled. 
Kenneth Kaunda of the Northern Rhodesian 
Zambia Congress spoke for all of them in a recent 
letter, carried 400 miles from his place of banish- 
ment to be posted in a large town. ‘Everything 
here is limited—news, writing materials, etc. It is 
difficult to get news of what is happening even 
outside this district. We are restricted in twos and 
threes in parts of the country where we are little 
known, away from our own homes. We were all 
taken at night and flown to various places where 
we are now. I know they will keep us here as long 
as suits them. But we are still as determined as 
ever. This type of restriction just convinces us that 
we are right.’ Nyasaland and Southern Rhodesian 
leaders, even more incommunicado in prison, are 
no doubt drawing the same conclusions. 

There must be no illusion that any problems 
have been solved, or grievances redressed. The 
present airless breathing-space should be devoted 
to considering the future rather than forgetting it 
till more trouble arises. From the evasions and 
misrepresentations that have surrounded Federal 
issues since 1953, a few clear facts emerge. The 
doctrine of partnership in the Federation has failed 
to satisfy African hunger for a place in society 
consonant with African self-respect, for fair politi- 
cal representation and for a swifter approach to 
economic equality with Europeans. The Federal 
Government supports ‘European leadership for 
the foreseeable future’ and a very gradual African 
advance at a tempo set by European judgment. It 
maintains that an expansion of the economy on 
its present discriminatory lines will raise the Afri- 
can standard of living (and hence, since admission 
to the franchise is controlled mainly by economic 
qualifications, African political influence) at the 
‘right’ pace, and will meanwhile quieten political 
opposition to Federation by demonstrating its 
economic advantages, But even if Federation can 
bring Africans the promised economic benefits 
and even if it can be made clear to the recipients 
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that the benefits are directly due to Federation 
(which is a hard thing to do), it remains a pro- 
found miscalculation to believe that the demand 
of a majority for political representation can be 
met by filling its belly. The quickest rate of Afri- 
can advance the Federal Government seems pre- 
pared to envisage is so immeasurably slower than 
the slowest the Africans are prepared to tolerate 
that there seems to be no area of agreement. It is 
‘a colossal edifice of misunderstanding,’ as Guy 
Clutton-Brock wrote from prison. 

Mr. Garfield Todd described the situation less 
politely in a recent article in the Central African 
Examiner. No territorial government, he wrote, 


could of itself win African confidence because 
of the-reactionary policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Federal Prime Minister has made no 
secret of the fact that the official policy of 
partnership would never be allowed to threaten 
the supreme policy of European domination. The 
Federal Electoral Law, while providing a veneer 
of respectability in allowing African representa- 
tion, was designed to retain power in European 
hands, It was recognised that if racial policies 
were retained, full authority must be wrested 
from the British Government without delay. 1960 
was set as the year in which this must be accom- 
plished and complete authority over seven and a 
half million people would be in the hands of 
about 80,000 European electors. ... As the 
British Government made no effective reply, 
Africans believed that Dominion status would 
be granted in 1960. 


Mr. Todd has been Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia and must be well informed. He was a 
benevolent conservative in office and would 





Printing Dispute 
THE current dispute between printing trade 
unions and the Master Printers has led to 
a limitation of overtime working. Some 
readers may find that, during this dispute, 
copies of the Spectator arrive late. We regret 
any inconvenience that might be caused by 
circumstances beyond our control. 
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probably be a middle-of-the-road Tory in British 
pélitics. He stood well with Lord Malvern and 
publicly attacked Clutton-Brock. If recent events 
have brought this traditionalist to ‘such conclu- 
sions, there can be less doubt than ever that some- 
thing is seriously wrong. The simultaneous chal- 
lenge and appeal he makes to Britain cannot be 
evaded. 

How can it be answered? Much will depend on 
which party gets in at the general election. But it 
would be over-sanguine to expect a new Labour 
Government to be able to transform the situation 
overnight; and still more to hope for such a 
development from the Conservatives. Britain has 
already given up too much power in Central 
Africa to be able to assert all she may think desir- 
able or to insist upon ideal principles of govern- 
ment. The Colonial Office has tended, at least since 
the middle 1940s, to abdicate to the growing local 
European population in Northern Rhodesia, and 
has almost completed this process with the recent 
constitution and the government that has resulted 
from it. The Federal Government’s view seems to 
have prevailed in the Nyasaland troubles. And 
Britain’s hands are tied by the 1957 Convention 
between the Secretary of State and Sir Roy 
Welensky in Federal matters, which lays down 
that Britain will not use the rights she constitu- 
tionally possesses to legislate for the Federation 
except at the request of the Federal Government. 
We have renounced the possibility, for instance, 
of revoking the Order in Council establishing the 
Federation and separating it into its various parts 
again, or of suspending the constitution and intro- 
ducing a new one. 

Events in Central Africa have created a deeper 
public concern in England—and more especially 
in Scotland, owing to its ties with Nyasaland— 
than has ever been given to any colonial African 
issue, but it would be unrealistic to imagine that 
it could ever turn an election or defeat a govern- 
ment here. The only hope for a change of policy 
lies in the maintenance and extension of an en- 
lightened body of opinion in this country. A bi- 
partisan policy on this matter may not be possible 
in the House of Commons, but it should be among 
the general public. 

The aim should be, first, a reassertion of the 
power of Britain. This means a determination to 
use, at need, all the sanctions we possess for the 
protection of Africans in the Northern territories, 
so that the will of Parliament prevails there: and 
the repudiation of the 1957 Convention. Sir Roy 
has already indicated that he would regard this as 
the signal to ‘go it alone.’ This is an attempt at 
intimidation and should be treated as such. The 
economic as well as the sentimental objections to 
unilateral defiance of Britain are so strong that his 
electorate would hardly support it and his bluff 
should be called. Second, the Government should 
make up its mind that Dominion status for the 
Federation in 1960 is out of the question after the 
recent crisis. It shows that the time is nowhere 
near ripe and raises rather the question of whether 
Federation should not be replaced by some much 
looser administrative links between independent 
States. Federation in fact is on trial, and we should 
reserve the full right to revise it. So far the Federal 
Government has blustered, and Britain has given 
in. It is time to be firm; for the 1959 emergency is 
a beginning, not an end, and only firmness can 
avert more serious conflict, strife and destruction. 
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Westminster 


“WuaT I would really like,’ said 
the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government in the Divi- 
sion Lobby, ‘is a department 
where one could think.’ A scep- 
tic might wonder exactly what 
Mr. Brooke would do with such 
a department if he had one; but 
the feeling, I can assure him, is 
one not entirely unknown in the 
upper reaches of the House of 
Commons. In our case, however, 
the hunger for thought is merely 
a reflection of the fact that the 
proceedings on which we attend 
are all too frequently of a kind about which no 
thought is possible, being in the nature of what 
Russell and Whitehead called an ‘empty class,’ 
like a square circle, If anybody doubts this, let 
him read Monday’s debate ‘on’ the Opposition 
motion of censure anent the Government’s failure 
to announce an increase in the old age pension. 
This grisly farce is dealt with in some detail in 
the Spectator this week, and since it now seems 
that the Government has decided to swindle Mr. 
Roy Jenkins out of most of the sensible provi- 
sions in his Obscenity Bill (a fact which will 
surprise nobody but Sir Alan Herbert), this seems 
as good an opportunity as any to draw together 
some threads which became visible after the 
report of the Parker Tribunal on the Bank rate 
and have subsequently been inked in a good deal 
more clearly by the report of the Sorn Tribunal 
on the Waters case. 





First, however, one or two matters connected 
therewith in the foreground. Mr. Chuter Ede 
asked on February 10 whether John Waters had 
appeared before the person making the investiga- 
tion on behalf of the Lord Advocate (it will be 
recalled that Mr. Milligan had stated that he had 
had such an investigation made in order to assure 
himself of the validity of Crown Counsel’s decision 
that no prosecution was warranted). Now the ques- 
tion has never been answered; it was not, of 
course, within the Tribunal’s terms of reference 
to consider the Parliamentary side of the Thurso 
case, and so they did not go into such matters. 
But it is pertinent to raise it again now; for if the 
answer is ‘no’ the general rush to exculpate Mr. 
Milligan from any blame for the Government’s 
initial blank refusal to supply the House of Com- 
mons with the information for which it had asked 
may be seen to be premature. And many may be 
a little puzzled by the curious provision of 
Scots law which insists on corroborative evidence 
for such matters as identification. Still more 
puzzling is the fact that everybody seems to have 
assumed that a prosecution which is unlikely to 
succeed should in no circumstances have been 
launched—an assumption which I, for one, do 
not share. 


On the other hand there is Mr. Maclay to be 
considered. Mr. Macpherson, answering for Mr. 
Maclay, categorically stated three times that no 
Inquiry would be appropriate under the Tribunals 
of Inquiry Act. Exactly a week later, the House 
of Commons approved a motion to set up this 
inappropriate body, after a cool statement by the 
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Prime Minister to the effect that it was ‘The most 
convenient method.’ If Mr. Maclay did not resign 
then, he is obviously not going to resign now, and 
anybody who has followed with half an eye and 
a quarter of an ear the decline in recent years of 
standards of personal Ministerial responsibility 
will not be surprised. But after all, Mr. Maclay 
did his damnedest to prevent an inquiry being 
held (at least, if three point-blank refusals to 
hold one do not constitute his damnedest, I do 
not wish to meet his damnedest in a dark alley, 
particularly in Thurso), and the Tribunal’s report 
shows so clearly than an inquiry was justified 
that I think some explanation is required. 

But this does not exhaust the list of things 
which seem to be unsatisfactory in the present 
state of affairs, Before the Parker Tribunal (and 
indeed the Lynskey Tribunal), and now before the 
Sorn Tribunal, the position of the lawyer leading 
the case on the Tribunal’s behalf has been a 
difficult and anomalous one. In any normal court 
case, a witness is first subjected to examination- 
in-chief by his own lawyer (or lawyer for his 
‘side’), and then to cross-examination by a hostile 
lawyer. His own lawyer has the advantage of 
knowing what he is going to say, and is concerned 
with presenting it, by his questions, in the most 
favourable light, after which it is up to the opposi- 
tion to knock it down. Within the rules of evi- 
dence, it is hardly possible to think of a better way 
of presenting to a jury the fullest possible syn- 
thesis of what they need to know in order to arrive 
at a verdict. 

But before a judicial tribunal a very different 
state of affairs obtains. In the first place, although 
the lawyer leading the evidence has statements 
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‘I shall be ready once again to offer myself as your candidate . . 
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from the witnesses, he has not had the advantage 
of going over those statements with them before- 
hand. This obviously handicaps him; not, of 
course, as it would a trial lawyer, in presenting 
the evidence as favourably as possible (which is 
no part of his job), but in presenting it as fully 
as may be. But far worse is the fact that the 
cross-examination is in the same hands as the 
examination-in-chief—and indeed that no dis- 
tinction is made between them. It is not easy to 
think of a way round this difficulty, since wit- 
nesses before such Tribunals are rarely wit- 
nesses for or against any ‘side’; they are simply 
called because they may be able to help elicit 
what happened in certain events, without refer- 
ence to particular individuals’ guilt or innocence, 
which themselves may not be in question anyway. 

Most pressing of all the problems raised by 
these Tribunals, however, is that of the whole 
position of the Law Officers. Do they exercise 
a judicial or an executive function? In the Par- 
liamentary discussions of the Waters case an 
attempt was made to question the Lord Advo- 
cate’s decision not to institute a prosecution. The 
attempt was firmly discouraged, and the Prime 
Minister gave the following homily on the sanc- 
tity of the Law Officers: ‘It is an established 
principle of Government in this country that 
the decision as to whether any citizen should be 
prosecuted or whether any prosecution should be 
discontinued should be a matter... for the 
prosecuting authorities to decidé on the merits 
of the case without political or other pressure.’ 
And later, ‘It would be a most dangerous devia- 
tion from this sound principle if prosecutions 
were to be instituted or abandoned as a result of 
political pressure or popular clamour. ... In 
reaching his decisions the Lord Advocate’s duty 
in Scotland, like the Attorney-General’s in Eng- 


WooprorD, Essex, April 2U 
Not until the very end of a 22-minute speech to a crowded public meeting in his constituency 
here tonight did Sir Winston Churchill at last say the words his audience had patiently awaited. 


* the sentence began; and 


there, for the moment, it rested, while the 700 people in the hall shouted their tumultuous 
approval.—The Times, April 21. 
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land, is to act in a quasi-judicial capacity. .. .” 
And the Prime Minister then quoted from Lord 
Simon (the father of Crown privilege in its 
present form) that the Law Officer should 
absolutely decline to receive orders from the 
Prime Minister or Cabinet that he should 
prosecute. 

But it is worth remembering that the Attorney- 
Genera! is not a member of the judiciary and does 
not act in a judicial capacity when he decides to 
prosecute. He is a Government lawyer and his 
task is to represent the public as a whole and to 
protect the public interest. What is the public 
interest? This is determined by Parliament (in 
lieu of the ideal—having it determined by the 
public) as any other matter of administration. 
If there is no prima facie evidence of an offence, 
there can be no prosecution and on this the Law 
Officer’s opinion is virtually final. But if there 
is such evidence, then a policy decision has to 
be made, and the Law Officer’s view of what is 
in the public intefest is no less and no more valid 
than that of any other Minister. The decision to 
prosecute or to discontinue a prosecution is an 
exercise of executive power. Should it not there- 
fore be susceptible to the same scrutiny as the 
executive decisions of other Ministers? 


The truth is that noises like ‘quasi-judicial’ were 
first made in relation to the Attorney-General’s 
powers as recently as the Campbell debate in 
1924. In that debate Sir Douglas Hogg laid an 
egg marked ‘Sanctity of the Law Officers,’ and 
ever since it has been growing, rather horridly, 
larger. It will be remembered that Sir Patrick 
Hastings was charged (as the Attorney-General) 
with having discontinued a prosecution under 
pressure from the Cabinet. Now, as might be 
expected, Hastings had put in some research in 
his defence; and he was able to cite some clear 
instances where his predecessors in office had 
been satisfied that there was sufficient evidence 
for a prosecution but had-none the less consulted 
others as to the political wisdom of such a course. 
Thus Sir Gordon Hewart in 1919 had a clear 
case of sedition before him but being of the 
opinion that ‘the real question was one of policy’ 
he referred the matter to the Cabinet. Was this 
quasi-judicial procedure? Hastings himself 
formulated the Law Officers’ position in these 
terms: ‘they may go to the executive government 
to know what the public interest is where the 
public interest may conflict with the strict exer- 
cise of their duty.’ 


The only approach to a challenge to that state- 
ment in the debate was the following statement 
by Sir Douglas Hogg: “While I was Attorney- 
General, at any rate, when once a prosecution 
was instituted, I never took advice or counsel or 
brooked interference from any Minister or any- 
body else on the question whether it should be 
withdrawn. That was a matter which, rightly or 
wrongly, I regarded as my duty, and a duty which 
I ought to exercise judicially and uninfluenced 
by any outside persons.’ How a lawyer represent- 
ing one party in legal proceedings could have 
exercised his duty judicially was a question which 
the speaker apparently thought unworthy of 
clarification. The noticeable feature of this state- 
ment is that it is couched in personal terms which 
seem to suggest that, so far from there being any 
‘clear and esiablished principles’ about interfer- 
ing with the Law Officers, Sir Douglas Hogg had 








to make up his own mind about his constitutional 
position. And he confined his remarks to the 
withdrawal of prosecutions already started. It is 
difficult to see any logical difference between a 
decision to start proceedings and a decision to 
discontinue them. The latter will usually be 
politically less desirable, as the Campbell case 
proved, but both are equally of an executive 
nature, and therefore either both or neither of 
them should be subject to ministerial interference. 

In 1951 the Labour Government was faced with 
a situation which might well have provided an 
opportunity for the erection of more dogmas 
around the Attorney-General’s office. Workers 
in the gas industry went on strike in breach of 
the then existing law. It did not require a Cabinet 
Minister to determine whether there was evidence 
of an offence; but the then Minister of Labour 
answered questions in the Commons and an- 
nounced the decision to institute proceedings. 
Plainly the decision was neither judicial nor quasi- 
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judicial. It was politically desirable to show the 
country that unlawful strikes must stop and that 
the Government was uninfluenced by the political 
affiliations of the strikers, But was not this Mini- 
sterial interference with judicial decisions? 

The odd thing is that in the debate on the 
Waters Tribunal the sanctity of the Law Officers 
was tamely accepted. The Prime Minister said: 
‘It would be a very bad thing if the House or 
Cabinet of the day tried to influence the semi- 
judicial functions of the Law Officers in the 
institution or the dropping of prosecutions.’ This 
is Sir Douglas Hogg’s egg again, and now grown 
so large that all the Law Officers can shelter 
safely behind it. A lawyer with political affilia- 
tions may find his loyalties severely tested, 
whether he be a Conservative investigating a City 
hare raised by Labour members, or a Labour 
Attorney prosecuting trade unionists. His posi- 
tion as a State lawyer is admittedly. anomalous. 
Is it not also becoming indefensible? TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


& THE OBSCENE PUBLICATIONS 
Bill, after negotiating more, 
and crueller, fences than any 
at Aintree, is in danger of 

being disqualified (though not 

& for boring) at the last moment. 

It will be recalled that the 

Government bought off Sir 

Alan Herbert's threatened intervention in the East 
Harrow by-election with a promise to find time for 
the Bill. Sir Alan, who grows not less naive as he 
grows older, thought the Government was acting 
in good faith, and paid up. Now, of course, they 
are welshing, or trying to. In Committee, with the 
voting cutting continually across party lines, vital 
ameliorations of the law were introduced into the 
Bill—the two most crucial being a clause which 
would allow expert evidence to be called as to the 
literary, artistic or scientific merit of a work and 
another which would make it impossible for any 
prosecution to be launched under the Act without 
the consent of the Director of Public Prosecutions. 
Since the new Act (if it ever becomes law) would 
enable a defendant to plead that the publication of 
the work was in the public interest because of its 
artistic or scientific value, it is difficult to see any 
way of establishing (or indeed disproving) the 
contention without expert witnesses. We hardly, 
after all, want questions of this nature to be settled 
by, say, the Recorder of London—yet that, with- 
out such a provision, is what could in practice 
happen. And the Government is resisting the in- 
clusion of such a clause in the Bill on grounds the 
speciousness of which Sir Alan Herbert exposed 
this week in detail. It is also resisting—even more 
fiercely, I gather—the other major new proposal 
in Mr. Jenkins’s Bill, that which would necessitate 
the consent of the Director of Public Prosecutions 
before any action is launched. Considering some 
of the actions of the DPP’s office in recent years, 
this may seem an odd way to go about safeguard- 
ing common sense, decency and the liberties of the 
subject, but it would in practice mean that towns 
blessed with a bench like that of Swindon will at 
any rate have the assurance that its members will 
have less opportunity to display their special brand 


of idiocy if prosecutions are not entirely in the 
hands of the local pencil-lickers. 

* . ~ 
SIX MONTHS AGO, the German newspapers were 
complaining about the coolness of London's 
welcome to their President. I hope they notice 
what a success the Mayor of Berlin is having, on 
television and at his press conferences. Having a 
pretty wife helps, no doubt (a Daily Mirror 
columnist went shopping with her, a supreme 
accolade), and there are many Englishmen who 
say sweepingly that they dislike and distrust all 
Germans, quoting two wars, and then make an 
exception for Berliners for the sake of one 
blockade. I went to Chatham House on Tuesday 
for Herr Brandt's off-the-record talk, and at 5.10 
couldn’t get into the hall; before his talk began at 
5.30 the four overflow rooms that had been fitted 
with loudspeakers were also full, and members 
were being turned away. An elderly lady standing 
disappointed in St. James’s Square—and yet 
vaguely elated, as having been present at a sig- 
nificant occasion—said: ‘I haven't seen anything 
like this since Mr. Gandhi came to talk to us.’ 

x 7 ~ 
THE MOST IMAGINATIVE SUGGESTION in the Arts 
Council’s report on Housing the Arts in Great 
Britain is that Inigo Jones’s Banqueting House in 
Whitehall should revert from its present dingy 
use aS a services museum to become a setting—as 
it was designed to be—for State entertaining, 
special musical performances and ceremonial 
occasions connected with the arts. But the rest of 
the report is hardly up to that level. I should have 
liked to see far more specific ideas of how that 
suggested figure of a million pounds a year for 
ten years should be spent to ‘solve all the problems 
at present posed in housing the arts in Britain, 
as the report says it would. Cheap at the price— 
but how is it that theatres go on being pulled 
down, or turned into television studios? Would 
it not be cheaper to save some of them, rather 
than build new ones, and would not many of 
them have been saved if there had been enough 
enthusiasm in the right places? The difference 
in amenities between London and other capitals, 
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such as Paris and Rome, is nothing like so great 
as that between English cities such as Manchester 
and Newcastle ar.d towns of a fraction the size in 
Germany and Italy and Holland—and almost any 
other civilised country one cares to name, No 
doubt the Treasury will help to solve London’s 
problem, but the spiritual starvation of the English 
provinces (which the Council hasn’t yet dealt 
with: the present report is devoted only to 
London, Scotland and Wales) will get worse, if 
anything, as the amenities of the capital improve. 
So much could be done in so many Town Halls, 
if it weren’t that citizens who are used to money 
going from the rates to maintain public libraries 
scream with rage at the thought of municipal 
opera houses. The cash is easier to find than the 
keenness: perhaps Mr. Christie, of Glyndebourne, 
and Mr. Miles, of Puddle Dock, ought to be paid 
to go round biting a few Lord Mayors. 

* + * 
‘THE COUNCIL REJECTED the complaint that the 
article was an unjustifiable intrusion into the 
private life of an individual . . . and declared 
that in its opinion the People had performed a 
public service.’ Perhaps, on the occasion referred 
to, the People did; but the odour of congratu- 
latory self-exculpation arising from last week’s 
Press Council report is nauseating. The trouble 
is that the Press Council is ordinarily called upon 
to consider isolated articles or episodes which 
may or may not be discreditable to the newspaper 
involved, but which are usually trivial: it does 
not have to deal with tendencies—with, for 
example, the type of suggestio falsi at which the 
Mail is becoming so proficient. On Saturday, for 
example, the Mail had a headline 

U.S. SNEERS AT THE ‘CHICKEN’ BRITISH 

and the article began by saying that the US State 
Department had expressed dismay at the timid 
British attitude over high-flying cargo planes to 
Berlin. The implication for anybody who did not 
read further—and how many people did?—was 
that the abusive epithet was flung from an official, 
or at least a semi-official, source. Not until much 
later in the article was the real source revealed: 
the accusation ‘chicken’ was levelled not in 
Washington but in the New York Daily News, 
a paper almost as unrepresentative of American 
thought as the Mail is of English. 

* * * 


| WOULD NOT BLAME the press, though—as I heard 
people doing last week—for going into such detail 
about the illness of Mr. Dulles. The breakdown 
of the convention whereby certain illnesses were 
never described in the press (some, like cancer, 
were as a rule not even named) dates from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s heart attack of 1955. On this 
occasion Mr. James Hagerty, the White House 
press officer, saw a wonderful opportunity to in- 
crease his self-importance. By giving correspon- 
dents what can only be described as a running 
commentary from the bedside, with intimate de- 
tails that a patient normally would not care to 
make known to his family, let alone to strangers, 
Mr. Hagerty managed to keep himself, as well as 
the President, on the front pages. The President's 
later attack of ileitis, a less glamorous complaint, 
Mr. Hagerty tried to play down; but the pattern 
was established, and American newspapers now 
tend to assume that a man in public life cannot 
expect to have private symptoms. And this is not 
wholly regrettable; there is very little doubt that 
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the conspiracy of silence which has surrounded 
the illnesses of politicians has had unfortunate 
results. Some fine men have been driven to suicide, 
because the strain on them has not been disclosed 
in time; others—like Ernest Bevin—have con- 
tinued in office when they were no longer fit. 
* a7 * 
QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS on Case- 
ment failed to elicit the answer to the question I 
posed a few weeks ago: is it, or is it not, an offence 
against the Official Secrets Act to have a copy of 
The Black Diaries? But as Mr. Butler said ‘the 
great question is where do the diaries belong . . . 
it is precisely the testamentary aspect which I am 
at present considering,’ he is probably not con- 
sidering prosecuting himself for having a copy in 
his possession. And the quest for Casement ad- 
vanced a further step when the Home Secretary 
casually, without notice, answered a question 
which he and his predecessors have always de- 
clined to answer when it has been put formally, 
with notice, in the past. Are the original diaries in 
existence? Mr. Montgomery Hyde asked him. 
Mr. Butler replied. ‘They are.’ 
* + + 

IT DOES NOT MATTER very much whether the 
present plans for TV coverage of the General 
Election are or are not legal: they are too feeble 
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to worry over. Neither the BBC nor the ITA 
likes them, for the obvious reason that they are 
likely to drive the viewers away from their sets by 
the million. But the BBC and ITA are less con- 
cerned with avoiding boring election programmes 
than with avoiding giving offence to the two big 
political parties. It happens that the parties’ in- 
terests are in this case nearly identical: both 
favour conventional coverage, with formal, party- 
vetted programmes. From their own point of 
view this makes sense; little is known about the 
impact of TV on the electorate, but it is obviously 
more likely that lesser-known candidates—in par- 
ticular, the Liberals—will benefit from its free 
publicity; and in marginal constituencies like 
Rochdale and Hereford this might be decisive. 
Consequently the big parties want to play safe. 
The BBC is utterly dependent on government 
favour, existing as it does on State revenue; it 
dare not be defiant. And although the commercial 
companies have more to lose (if the programmes 
shed viewers) in the short run by obedience, they 
are desperately anxious not to offend in case they 
lose the third TV network as a result. The BBC 
and the ITA will consequently do as they are 
told, unless public opinion can be brought to bear 
on the Government in time to take the arrange- 
ments out of party hands. PHAROS 


Mr. Smyllie, Sir 


By PATRICK CAMPBELL 


we in these trying times, it’s possible to 
work on the lower slopes of a national 
newspaper for several weeks without discovering 
which of the scurrying executives is the editor, I 
count myself fortunate to have served under one 
who wore a green sombrero, weighed twenty-two 
stone, sang parts of his leading articles in operatic 
recitative, and grew the nail on his little finger into 
the shape of a pen nib, like Keats. 

Even the disordered band of unemployed cooks, 
squabbling like crows over the Situations Vacant 
columns in the front office files, knew that he was 
Robert Maire Smyllie, Editor of the Jrish Times, 
and fell silent as he made his swift rush up the 
stairs. 

He was a classical scholar, at home among the 
Greek philosophers. He was the incorruptible 
champion of the fading Protestant cause in holy 
Ireland. His political and humanitarian views won 
international respect, and he spent most of his 
time on the run from the importunities of such 
characters as Chloral O’Kelly and Twitchy Doyle. 

They lay in wait for him every evening in their 
chosen lairs in the front office and threw them- 
selves in his path, as though to halt a rushing loco- 
motive, as soon as he appeared at the door. 

Chloral O’Kelly was a deeply melancholic 
youth who drank disinfectant, and was in constant 
need of 3s. 9d. for another bottle. Twitchy Doyle 
was a little old man with a straggly, jumping 
moustache who lived by reviewing reprints of 
Zane Grey. The moment the Editor burst through 
the front door they closed on him with urgent 
appeals, battling for position with Deirdre of the 
Sorrows, an elderly woman who believed for 
twelve years that she was being underpaid for her 


contributions to the Woman's Page. The Editor 
shot through them, weaving and jinking, crying: 
‘No—not tonight—tomorrow— goodbye’—and 
put on an extra burst of speed which carried him 
up the stairs to the safety of his own room, there 
to deliver his unforgettable cry: ‘Pismires! War- 
locks! Stand aside!’ 

I looked up ‘pismire’ once in the dictionary and 
found it meant an ant. It pictured, vividly, the 
unrelenting tenacity of his hangers-on. 

For four years, six nights a week, I worked be- 
side this enormous, shy, aggressive, musical, child- 
like, cultured and entirely unpredictable human 








‘And so we see that by this simple but almost fool- 

proof device Swift was able to convince the English 

public that his poems were in fact written by 
Alexander Pope. .. . 
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being, separated from him by only a wooden par- 
tition, in a monastic life cut off almost comoletely 
from the world. 

We worked in a high, dusty room topped by an 
opaque glass dome. There were no outside win- 
dows, so that the lights burned day and night. 
Alec Newman, the Assistant Editor, and Bill 
Fleming, the theatre critic, shared the outside part. 
Then came the Editor’s office, partitioned off by 
battered wooden panelling. I had a tiny box 
jammed between him and the wall, with a sliding 
hatch between us for the purposes of communica- 
tion. When it was open I got a portrait view of 
the great head, hair brushed smoothly back, brick- 
red face, snub nose supporting glasses and a gin- 
ger moustache enclosing the stem of a curved pipe - 
the size of a flower-pot, ‘Mr. Campbell, we do not 
wish to be observed,’ was the signal for the hatch 
to be closed. 

Alec, Bill and I got in about 9.30 every night 
and started to scratch around for leader subjects 
in the English papers. At 10 o'clock the Editor 
burst in like a charging rhino, denounced pismires 
and. warlocks, and went to ground in his own 
room. * 

At 10.30 came the inevitable inquiry: ‘Well, 
gentlemen ——?’ 

Alec assumed the responsibility of answering for 
all of us. ‘Nothing, Mr. Smyllie, sir. All is sterility 
and inertia.” 

The reply was automatic. ‘Ten-thirty, and not a 
strumpet in the house painted! Art is long, gentle- 
men, but life is shuddering shorter than you think.’ 
*Shuddering’ and ‘shudderer’ were favourite words 
of complaint. 

Alec made his set protest. “You're hard, Mr. 
Smyllie, sir. Hard!’ 

*Mr. Newman?’ 

*Sir?’ 

‘Take your King Charles’s head outside and 
suck it.” 

I never discovered the origin of this extraordin- 
ary injunction, but it meant that some disagree- 
ment had taken place between them during the 
afternoon and that Alec had better be careful 


from now on. My own orders came floating over 
the partition. 

‘Mr. Campbell?’ 

‘Sir?’ 

‘Prehensilise some Bosnian peasants.’ 

‘Immediately, sir.’ 

This cryptic order had a simple origin. The 
Editor, seeking once to commend a piece of 
writing that clung closely, without irrelevant de- 
viation, to its theme, had hit upon the word pre- 
hensile, which passed immediately into the 
language of our private, nocturnal life. Somerset 
Maugham, for instance, was a prehensile writer, 
Henry James unprehensile in the extreme. From 
here it was a short step to prehensilising an un- 
tidily written contribution. Reprehensilisation 
covered a second re-write. We didn’t even notice 
we were saying it after a week or two. 

The Bosnian peasants came from a discovery 
of mine on the back page of the Manchester 
Guardian—an_ exceedingly improbable story 
about a Balkan shepherd who'd tripped over a 
railway line and derailed a train with his wooden 
leg. The shepherd, in addition, had only one eye, 
and was carrying a live salmon in his arms. I can- 
not imagine, now, how even a short fourth leader 
could have been written ‘on such a theme, but for 
months I was dependent on the Guardian's Balkan 
correspondent for my ideas. Acceptance of this 
argot led me once to frighten the life out of the 
Bishop—lI think—of Meath. 

I'd come in very late and burst straight into the 
Editor's room. ‘I'm sorry I got held up, Mr. 
Smyllie, sir!’ I cried, ‘I can always reprehensilise 
some one-eyed Bosnian bastards!’ It was only 
then that I saw the Bishop sitting in the visitors’ 
chair with -his top-hat on his knee. I've never 
seen a man so profoundly affected by a sentence 
containing only eight words. 

If pursuing his personal, King Charles’s head 
war with Alec, the Editor would suddenly give 
him the first, interminable leader to write on 
some political theme, while doing the second and 
shorter one himself. 

Silence settled in for about an hour, with the 
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four typewriters rattling away. Sometimes, then, 
we got: ‘Cold—cold—cold——’ 

Almost anything could start it off, from the 
mere weather conditions to some philosophic re- 


_ flection that had entered the Editor’s mind. His 


typewriter stopped. The rest of us paused, too, 
expectant in our boxes. The voice rose, high and 
ghostly, from the Editor’s compartment : 

‘Cold—cold—cold ——’ 

We echoed it, still higher and thinner: 

‘Cold—cold—cold ——’ 

The Editor's voice took on a deeper, tragically 
declamatory note: 

‘Cold as a frog in an ice-bound pool, 
Cold as a slew of gooseberry fool, 
Colder than charity ——’ 

There was a long pause, while we stuffed our 
handkerchiefs into our mouths, struggling to re- 
main silent. The next line came out with rasping 
cynicism: 

‘And that’s pretty chilly ——’ 

He allowed this to sink in, then returned to the 
dramatic narrative form: 

‘But it isn’t as cold as poor Brother Billy ——’ 

We all joined in, vying with one another to 
achieve the maximum in greasy self-satisfaction, 
on the last line: 

‘Cause he’s DAID!’ 

There was another pause, while we savoured 
the dying echoes. “Get on with it, gentlemen,’ said 
the Editor, and the four typewriters started again. 
But now that his appetite for music had been 
aroused—and he was a profoundly musical man, 
with a fine baritone voice—he would give us an 
encore, singing the words of his leader in a long 
recitative, like a chant: 

‘O, the Dublin Corporation has decided 
In its wis-dum 

We joined in, like a Greek chorus, in the back- 
ground: 

‘In its wis-dum ... itswis-dum... 
‘To sign the death warrant 

Of the traaam-ways i 
‘Traam-ways ... traaam-ways ... 
‘A measure with which we find ourselves 
In agree-ment ——’ 

‘In agree-ment ... agree-ment... 

There'd be a sudden break in the mood. The 
voice came out with a snap. ‘Thank you, gentle- 
men, and give my regards to your poor father, 
too.’ 

When he was writing the words poured out of 
him in a flood, without correction, and at times, 
indeed, without much thought. He’d been doing it 
too long. But there were occasions when he bent 
the whole of his courageous and intelligent mind 
to denouncing the rising tide of parochial Irish re- 
publicanism—notably on the death of George V. 

This long-drawn-out decline was being charted 
much more thoroughly by the Irish Times, with 
its Unionist sympathies, than by the other news- 
papers. Night after night Smyllie put a new touch 
to his obituary leader, after the routine inquiry, 
‘Has the poor old shudderer passed on?’ Finally, 
the King died and the leader was sent out for set- 
ting. We were all in the Editor’s room when the 
first edition came off the machines. He tore open 
the leader page to see how it looked, and gave a 
scream like a wounded bull when he saw that the 
second half of it, possibly inadvertently, had been 
printed upside down. Pismires and warlécks that 
morning were relegated to the ends of hell. 
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This concern for the English King got us into 
scattered forays with the IRA, leading once to 
the windows of the office in Cork being broken by 
a shower of stones, When the news reached the 
Editor he made, taking as his framework, “They 
cannot intimidate me by shooting my lieutenants,’ 
one of the most carefully formulated battle-cries 
I've ever heard in my life. 

We were in the office at the time. He instructed 
me to give him the noggin of brandy, filed under B 
in his correspondence cabinet, and took a steady 
pull. ‘These shudderers, said Robert Maire 
Smyllie, ‘cannot intimidate me by throwing half- 
bricks through the windows of the branch office 
while my lieutenants are taking a posset of stout 
in the shebeen next door.” 


When we left, round about two o'clock the fol- 
lowing morning, however, he was in a noticeable 
hurry to mount his bicycle. As he swung his mas- 
sive weight into the saddle one of the pedals 
snapped off clean. He fell off, sprang up again, 
shouted, ‘Mr. Campbell, as your superior officer 
I order you to give me your velocipede!’— 
snatched it out of my hand, leaped aboard and 
sped off into the darkness. I limped after him on 
the broken one. When we got back to his house we 
drank Slivovitz until breakfast, in further defiance 
of ‘the porter-slopping shudderers from Ballyde- 
hob.’ 

In the office there was indeed at this time the 
feeling of a beleaguered garrison, one which 
prompted all of us to remain in the place until 
daylight, rather than face the dark streets on our 
bicycles. Those were the great nights of the 
domino games that kept us locked in combat over 
the Editor’s desk until the charwomen came in in 
the morning. 

‘A little pimping, Mr. Smyllie, sir?’ Alec would 
suggest, after the paper had gone to bed. 

‘A little pimping, Mr. Newman, would be 
acceptable.” 

No one could ever remember how it came to be 
called pimping, with the additional refinement 
of ‘hooring,’ to describe the act of blocking the 
game with a blank at both ends, but because of 
Smyllie’s complete purity of mind these technicali- 
ties added a notable spice to the game. 

I can see him now, his green, wide-brimmed 
hat set square on his head, the great pipe fuming 
and a glass of brandy by his side, delicately picking 
up his tiles with the pen-nib fingernail raised in the 
alr. 

The unspoken purpose of the three of us was to 
do him down by a concerted onslaught, all playing 
into one another’s hands to present him with a 
blank, when his turn came to play, on both ends. 

‘Pimp, Mr. Newman, pimp,’ I would urge Alec, 
sitting on my right. We always used these formal 
titles when in play. 

Alec would close one end. ‘Hoor, Mr. Campbell, 
hoor!’ 

If, happily, I had a suitable blank I would lose 
no time in playing it, then we all burst into a 
triumphant cry: 

‘Hoored, Mr. Smyllie, sir—hoored! Take a little 
snatch from the bucket!’ 

With an expressionless face, and the dainty 
finger-nail raised in the air, the great man would 
draw some more tiles from the middle, on occasion 
being lucky enough to find a natural seven, and 
then play it with an elegant flick of the wrist, like 


an eighteenth-century gallant. ‘That, gentlemen,’ 
he would say, ‘should wipe the shuddering grins 
off your kissers. Nemo me impune lacessit—and 
best wishes to all at home.’ 

I left the /rish Times under rather dubious 
circumstances, intending, in fact, only to take a 
week’s holiday :. London, but I was also writing 
a column for the Irish edition of the Sunday Dis- 
patch at this time, and thought it might be interest- 
ing to call in at headquarters. As a result of this 
I wrote a piece about the English scene which they 
used in all the editions, and paid me a little more 
than five times what I was getting for a whole 
week’s work at home. I sent Smyllie a telegram, 
saying I'd been held up, and hoped to be back 
soon. He countered with a letter saying he would 
be delighted to see the last of me if I'd send him a 
year’s salary, in lieu of notice. I replied that I'd 


see my bank manager about it. I remained on in 
London, and the correspondence came to an end. 

In the next three years I returned fairly fre- 
quently to Dublin, without daring to go and call 
on him, until one day, coming back in an aero- 
plane, I opened the /rish Times and saw a para- 
graph in his Saturday diary column, which he 
wrote under the name of Nichevo. 

It was very short. ‘My spies tell me,’ it read, ‘that 
Paddy Campbell is back again in Dublin, after a 
long safari looking for tsetse fly in the bush. He is 
now preparing a definitive biography of Schopen- 
hauer, and is doing a lot of field research on the 
subject in the back bar of Jammet’s, and the 
Dolphin Hotel.’ 

It was an intimation that peace had been de- 
clared. But he was dead before I could say, ‘Good 
evening, Mr. Smyllie, sir, again. 


No Time for Reading 


By KENNETH ALLSOP 


HY don’t people read more? Do they hate 
W:: fear books? Do they even know that 
there are books? So far as I know the publishing 
trade has made no serious attempt to find the 
answers to these questions. Though there has been 
plenty of abstract theorising, there has not been 
any systematic market research. Curiosity took 
me out recently round the streets and houses of 
Camden Town, Hendon and Mill Hill, Stevenage 
New Town and a Bedfordshire village asking 
people from different income groups these five 
questions : 

1. When did you last buy a stiff-cover book? 
2. What was it? 

3. Do you use a public library? 

4. Do you think books are important? 

5. Has television changed your reading habits? 

I am aware of the vulnerability of this under- 
taking: it was unscientific, and no firm conclu- 
sions can be drawn from so sparse and 
unbalanced an inquiry. But I think the results 
are of interest. Here are some representative 
replies—verbatim : 

Wife of foreman baker; St. Pancras Borough 
Council flats; two sons, fifteen and sixteen: As a 
matter of fact, we did buy some books last week 
—encyclopedias they are, but I'm not sure what 
they're called. A feller came round the door with 
them. I thought they'd be educational for the 
boys. Oh yes, they like to read, they read about 
the Japanese war. We don’t read much, really, 
but I think books are important like. We don’t 
go to a library. We watch the telly quite a lot 
but I don’t think that’s made any difference. 

Sixteen-year-old girl; factory worker; Camden 
Town: I buy quite a lot of books, you know, 
romances and things. Oh, you mean big books. 
No, never. Well, I did buy one about three years 
ago, but I can’t remember what it was called. 
Important? Not to me, they aren’t—had enough 
of them at school. Anyway, we all watch the 
television “a lot—there isn’t much time for 
reading. 

Road sweeper; Kentish Town: Last time I 
bought a book must be seven or eight years ago. 
What was it? Oh, God, something to do with 
electrical appliances. I mostly read cowboy fic- 
tion, but not so much of that since we got the 


telly. It makes a lot of difference. You don’t have 
to strain your brain. It’s all created for you, isn’t 
it, saves you creating. 

Wife of motor-salesman; Hendon suburban 
road; expensively furnished house: When did I 
last buy a book? I just don’t, that’s all. I’m 
a headliner—you know, I just read the headlines. 
I like talking. I suppose I have read, gardening 
books mostly. My son likes reading; I think the 
last thing he was reading was Churchill's 
Memoirs. 

Housekeeper; large Mill Hill villa: Never buy 
books. Why should I? I hate clogging myself 
up with knick-knacks. I go to the library now 
and then—I quite enjoy books that tell you how 
the gentry behaved in olden times. I think books 
are sort of relaxing, if you like them, but I haven't 
the time. 

Wife of business executive; big detached house, 
Hendon; double garage; maid: Ive given up 
reading for quite a time. The prices put you 
off, don’t they? Actually I like thick, heavy 
books with lots of print—I used to belong to a 
book club—but now if I buy anything I buy paper- 
backs. I don’t think TV has made much difference 
to how much we read in this house. Anyway, my 
husband hasn’t time to read anything except his 
business papers. 

Man, thirtyish; lathe-operator; Stevenage New 
Town: No, I’ve never bought or borrowed books, 
either for learning things or entertainment. | 
reckon.you grow out of that. I watch the telly for 
my entertainment. I suppose they keep the kids 
out of mischief. Wouldn't mind reading one on 
sport, something like that. Are they important? 
Don’t ask me, mate! 

Plumber's wife; Stevenage: Goodness, me, it 
must be years since we spent money on a book. 
Of course my husband reads Westerns. Mind you, 
I do think they're important. I think we're prob- 
ably missing something, not getting them. I used 
to like books before I was married, but I mostly 
knit now. I'd think I was neglecting the house 
if I sat reading. And prices are so high, aren't 
they? 

Irishwoman; wife of railway worker; Stevenage 
New Town: I did used to read before 1 was 


it’s not your vote we ask for, 


it’s your voice 


Tie politicians who say they intend to re-nationalise 
the iron and steel industry have, strangely enough, 
no real criticisms to make of the steel industry as now 
conducted and controlled. 

They admit its increased and increasing efficiency, 
acknowledge its gigantic contribution to Britain’s 
exports and are not displeased with its excellent 
record in industrial relations. 

Nevertheless, they contend that it must be state 
owned so that it can be state planned. This is not 
true. The steel industry is already answerable to 


whatever Government is in power through the Iron 
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and Steel Board. In addition it retains the initiative 
which is rightly associated with private enterprise. 

If you agree that the act of re-nationalising 
steel would be the biggest spanner in the works 
that has been seen for many a long day, please 
say so whenever you get the chance. It’s not 


your vote we ask for, it’s your voice. 
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married—not romance things, either, and I’m 
looking forward to the time when I can do some 
reading again. But with three children, there’s 
not much time left over. I honestly think it’s 
essential to have books, I think everyone should 
read, and I do want my children to build up a 
library. I buy a lot of books for them. 

Wife of bricklayer; Stevenage New Town: We 
got a set of encyclopedias some time ago and 
we haven't got through them yet. Nothing I like 
better than reading, but I don’t get much time. 
You get a bit into the habit of switching on tele- 
vision when you've a snatch of free time. 

Farmer's wife; big comfortable house; new car; 
Hertfordshire: Books? No, I wouldn’t have them 
in the house. Too much to do, without sitting 
around reading. I suppose they might be im- 
portant, for educational reasons, but I don’t feel 
the need for them. 

Lorry-driver; Bedfordshire village: Never read 
a book in my life. I was fifteen years in the Army. 
Lot of the chaps read but I never did myself. I 
can’t see they're important to anyone. Why? My 
son sometimes reads a detective book or a 
Western, and I don’t mind him doing that if he 
hasn't anything better to do. 

Wife of a television aerial-rigger; Stevenage 
New Town: Oh, Lord, it’s so long since I bought 
a book! I did buy one in 1950, or was it 1951, 
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and I’ve read that over and over again. No, I 
can’t remember its title or who it was by. We 
used to go to the library two or three times a 
week before we got the TV set, but I do like to 
encourage the children to read and in summer 
we make sure the box of tricks is shut off so 
they’re out in the air. My husband reads paper- 
backs a bit, war books. 

Wife of welder in car works; near Luton: Can't 
remember when we last read books. TV has made 
a big change to us. We used to get library books, 
but nearest library is Luton and it was a bit of 
a nuisance, kind of. The trouble is that I don’t 
like these tuppenny books—I used to like a book 
by a good author, Maugham and The Saint— 
and prices are so high. Now I don’t get much 
further than magazines. 

Out of the thirty people I spoke.to I met one, 
a solicitor’s wife with four children, whose family 
could be described as habitual readers. She said 
they “bought books all the time’; inside the house 
were shelves stuffed with the usual interesting 
miscellany collected by addicts. They had de- 
liberately not bought a television set as they 
feared it would be ‘too much of a distraction.” 

One in thirty. At the end of the day I was 
left with the feeling that had I gone on to inter- 


view another hundred, the percentage would not 
d 


have risen. 


The End of County Cricket? 


By KENNETH GREGORY 


OUNTY cricket, like the provincial music hall, 
% is an anachronism—the main difference being 
that music halls are not subsidised by football 
pools. To state this is not to disparage the heroic 
efforts of the various supporters’ clubs, still less 
to attack county cricket, a hallowed institution 
of many years’ standing, but merely to point out 
that county cricket is dying and will soon be dead. 
It may still exist a generation from now, an 
emaciated corpse undergoing constant blood 
transfusions; there will be no spectators and 
Lord’s will probably advocate drastic measures. 

‘Admission sixpence, a shilling if Dr. Grace is 
batting.’ Cricket has always required a stimulant 
of some kind or another, yet I doubt if the 
presence of Grace, Hobbs and Hammond in the 
Blankshire side of today could work the neces- 
sary miracle. For county cricket has become an 
economic impossibility. Consider the case of 
Hampshire last summer. It was a splendid and 
winning side, it possessed in the West Indian 
Marshall the greatest draw in the land. But if Test 
and TV spoils had not been added to those 
derived from whist drives and premium bond 
campaigns, Hampshire’s loss on the season would 
have amounted to almost £6,500. Northampton- 
shire, another successful team, had a working 
deficit of £15,000, while Kent's chairman has 
lately sent out an appeal to that county’s sup- 
porters for aid. Nottinghamshire, according to 
their chairman, are in danger of extinction, while 
Middlesex have succumbed to the lure of pools, 
which is rather as if Sarastro had played skiffle 
on the side. 

Now 1958 was an abysmally wet season which 
afforded players as much practice at cards as at 
cricket. But how do we account for the fate of 


county cricket the previous summer? The average 
gate was a mere 1,600 a day, and since the crowds 
attracted to Old Trafford, Bramall Lane, Lord’s 
and the Oval were far in excess of this figure it is 
obvious that on most grounds county cricket 
elicited a lamentably poor response. The average 
daily gate receipts must have been well under 
£200; assuming that each county has about forty 
playing days at home each season no financial 
juggling can reconcile income with expenditure, 
in the case of Nottinghamshire £40,000 in 1958. 

If admission receipts bear no logical relation 
to expenditure the obvious answer would seem to 
be a higher entrance fee. Let us say five shillings 
to watch Blankshire play Loamshire; five shillings 
to watch some in-swing bowler pushing a batsman 
on to the back foot. Mr. G. O. Allen contends that 
the public are kept away by slow, turning wickets 
(Peter May wants better though not necessarily 
faster wickets!), yet does anyone really believe 
that a change in pitches will restore the fortunes 
of our county clubs? One may as well mention 
Mr. Swanton’s correspondents who not so long 
ago mentioned their favourite big hitters. Of about 
fifty named, only three were post-war products. 
The truth is there are insufficient first-class 
cricketers to maintain seventeen county sides. 
Perhaps there never were—though I fancy the 
standard of our weaker sides is lower than it was 
twenty-five years ago when Northamptonshire 
could boast two men of England class in Bakewell 
and Clark—but formerly county cricket faced 
fewer rivals than it does today. 

Mr. Allen sees slow wickets as one of the 
reasons for our late humiliations in Australia. To 
what, I wonder, does-he attribute the shortage of 
English-born all-rounders? In 1928, admittedly a 
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dry summer, nine men did the ‘double’ with 
Vallance Jupp scoring 1,500 runs and taking 166 
wickets. But only one of these, Tate, was chosen 
for Australia the following winter. Can it be that 
the nature of cricketers has changed as well as 
pitches? Has professionalism, now virtually 
deprived of amateur competition, engendered a 
race of specialists, or do several of our profes- 
sionals with potential all-round ability find life too 

easy as it is? ; 

Major M. F. S. Jewell, a member of the MCC, 
wants to see a return to three-day Tests (seven a 
season!) which would mean either smaller profits 
to be shared out or a greater drain on the best 
county men. Not much comfort for county cricket 
spectators. Should the Championship consist of 
fewer than seventeen sides; if so, do the faithfuls 
at Blankshire’s headquarters manage without 
cricket or do they watch an exhibition between 
Yorkshire and Sussex? The average cricket crowd 
is not comprised of connoisseurs wholly indifferent 
to the result of a game; it wants to see its own side 
win and not to watch a Bradman double century 
in a drawn match. But when its own side does win 
frequently the response is too often apathetic. 

We want better cricket, that is cricket of a 
higher technical order, and fewer first-class games. 
This can be accomplished only by the abolition 
of the present county system, which caters 
primarily for retired gentry who are willing to 
skip the more tedious hours by opening their 
Trollope, and the institution of some alternative. 
Why not a regional competition with half a dozen 
sides (London, South-East, South-West, etc.) pro- 
viding each large ground with fifteen to twenty 
days’ cricket a year? If this means the end of 
professionalism as we know it, we should remem- 
ber that Australia, West Indies and South Africa 
have set us a good example. The great players 
from these countries have realised themselves 
without playing cricket for six days a week 
throughout the summer. One hears that Benaud 
(and will his sixty-odd wickets during the last 
two Australian series persuade our legislators to 
cherish the thought of leg spin and restore the lbw 
rule to its pre-1935 state?) mixes cricket with 
journalism to the satisfaction of both parties con- 
cerned. Will May’s skill diminish if he spends 
three days a week as a Times leader writer? 
County cricket, I agree, once gave pleasure, it 
filled a vital role in the English social scene. So 
did the Coketown Hippo. 





‘——then there's Craddock. | wouldn't say be 
was all that wonderful.’ 
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As I see TI e e e The French designer, 


Jean Colin —asked to give his impressions of Tube 
Investments Ltd — sees TI primarily as part of the 
restless world of movement. 
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them from, and their luxury seating. TI supplies components for 
aircraft andcars; parts for submarines, and mechanical conveyors 
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of bicycles in the world. It also makes mopeds, scooters and light 
motorcycles... and traffic signs to guide road transport. 
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Roundabout 


C= S. J. PERELMAN, the Ameri- 
can writer, looks like a 


Russian Jew who has 
) decided to disguise him- 
self as a retired English 

colonel. . The 


| eyes bulgé with 
mild authority. 
The moustache 
camouflages a 

~ 


mouth that 
could be testy. The teeth have obviously clenched 
long and hard at briar pipes. The trousers are 
khaki faded with the dust of old campaigns. He 
sat in the natural habitat of retired colonels 
—Brown’s Hotel—and sedately drank afternoon 
tea. “Yes, I'm the son of immigrant Russian Jews,’ 
he said and two old ladies near by bent farther 
over their toasted tea-cakes. ‘If you want to be 
portentous I suppose you could say that so many 
Jews are comedians and humorists because as a 
race they've been kicked around so much. But 
don’t describe me as a humorist. That’s an 
appalling profession to admit to. I'd like to de- 
scribe myself as a writer. In the Twenties I 
started out by doing cartoons for magazinés like 
Judge and the old Life—not the present abomina- 
tion. I used cliché jokes and then kidded the joke 
along with drawings that had nothing to do with 
the joke. I got interested in design and used 
collage: some of the stuff was almost as sur- 
realist as the things Max Ernst was doing in Paris. 
Then I found a catalogue from Gamages with 
steel engravings of ladies’ boots and corsets. And 
I incorporated those with drawings. 

‘I lived a schizophrenic life, drawing and writ- 
ing. Then I decided to stick to writing. I write 
very slowly. I have a great lack of facility. By 
now, I make a great thing of it,’ he chuckled. ‘It 
takes me about two weeks to write a New Yorker 
piece. Success hasn’t mellowed me. I burn with 
a very short fuse. I write to get my own back. 
I write by a process of accretion—a sentence at 
a time. You have the reader’s patience for only 
a short while and it takes very little to bore him.’ 

Perelman has written many film scripts, includ- 
ing Around the World in 80 Days. ‘Todd was a 
megalomaniac who thought he was twenty-four 
feet tall. After 80 Days I'd had him. The London 
Scenes were written in this hotel. I visited the 
Reform Club for the film and I’m now an honor- 
ary member of the club. I like England very much 
and that’s why the lampooning of the English in 
80 Days was any good . . . the best parodies are 
done with affection. I know that my parodies of 
Chandler have this quality. I'd read his books so 
often: he was much more than a thriller writer.’ 

Mr. Perelman adjusted his disguise and stalked 
out of the lounge. And the two old ladies returned 
to the drab business of listening to each other. 


* 





THE INSIDE OF the Royal Festival Hall was papered 
with fluttering Union Jacks. Red, white and blue 
Squares waved to the tune of ‘John Brown’s Body’ 
as the armoured phalanx of organ pipes rumbled 
and the little man dressed like an umpire con- 


ducted in slow time. Three thousand five hundred 
jolly, young voices in holiday mood then changed 
to ‘If You Were the Only Girl in the World’ as 
they roared their way through flag-bedecked Daily 
Express song sheets. 


There was a pause and the audience stamped 
and cheered and clapped themselves, the platform 
party, the conductor, the organist and themselves. 
The leader of the community singing was Mr. 
Arthur Caiger, DCM, who leads the Cup Final 
crowds in ‘Abide With Me.’ 

He said he was very proud and pleased to be 
there and looked forward to meeting the Prime 
Minister. He had had the honour of meeting the 
Prime Minister before and he greatly admired the 
Prime Minister—‘Mr. Macdonald.’ The audience 
sucked its breath in what was surely boneless 
wonder. ‘Mr. Macdonald . . .” went the cheery, 
indomitable Mr. Caiger, ‘Mr. Macdonald had... .’ 
The silence was deafening. ‘I mean Mr. Macmil- 
lan, of course . . . ha, ha.’ ‘Ha, ha,’ went the 
Young Conservatives like an echo from beyond 
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the horizon. The men from the Central Ojfice 
relaxed their frozen smiles. And the rally jogged 
jauntily on. It was the only faux pas of the after- 
noon. 

Over the loudspeakers a nervous bespectacled 
commentator announced the arrival of the heads 
of the delegations from every Young Conservative 
area. They carried banners and were bathed in 
spotlights. The organ played the local folk tunes, 
And the commentary unrolled its awestruck, 
travelogue clichés: ‘gateway for trade, symbol of 
London pride . . . tall buildings, pillars of peace 

. . industry and farming locked together with 
history.’ 

Then when the cheers seemed at their peak the 
doors at the side of the hall were flung open. The 
entire crowd on its feet broke into ‘Land of Hope 
and Glory.’ As Mr. Macmillan arrived on the 
centre of the platform they roared out the ultimate 
line ‘Make Thee Mightier Yet.’ 

It was a triumph of organisation which Mr. 
‘Big Jim’ Farley would have envied. And all abso- 
lutely unrehearsed and spontaneous. Even the 
League of Empire Loyalists were overawed. They 
made only two tiny piping protests and allowed 
themselves to be led from the hall like the polite, 
nice-mannered, middle-class youngsters that they 
undoubtedly are. 


All’s Well That Ends Well 


By ALAN BRIEN 


-Alfs Well That Ends Well. 
(Stratford - upon - Avon.) — 

= < Dark Halo. (Arts.) 
AT Stratford-upon-Avon this 
fn week there was a revival of a 
quaint old piece called All's 
Well That Ends Well. It was 
knocked together some 350 
years ago by a hack actor who never even became 
a knight. Indeed, I’m told he could hardly write 
his own name. Most of my readers, fortunately 
for them, will be familiar with his work only as 
improved upon by some of those myriad-minded 
directors who are the glory of this present age. 
There was a time when men of the theatre who 
were bored with his long speeches, bemused by 
his involved language, irritated by his dragging 
plots, outraged by his reactionary views, rocked 
to sleep by his whiskery jokes, would rewrite 
a play of his and proudly put their own name 
on the title page. But life today is too short to do 
a Dryden on such badly proof-read texts. Instead 
we have Mr. Tyrone Guthrie, himself the author 
of such masterpieces as Kiss Me Cressida, Pullup 
for Carmen, A Touch of Larry in the Night and 
The Three Wee Estates (this last in Serbo-Croat). 
Anybody who has missed All's Well because he 
thought it would be Shakespearean can happily 
begin to queue immediately. Mr. Guthrie has 
miraculously rejigged this old-fashioned prodigy 
of tedium into a rollicking farce which must 
instantly appeal to all fans of the Crazy Gang, all 
connoisseurs of ENSA concert parties, all 
aficionados of the Army Game: in short, all those 
who believe that the British theatre has been too 
long dominated by mere word-spinners and is 


sadly in need of a few grotesques who know how 
to parrot a comic accent, execute a lively pratfall, 
and bump into each other every time they limp 
across the stage. , 

Mr. Guthrie begins by setting the play in 
another age from the original—or rather several 
other ages. The court of the King of France 
becomes the Kaiser’s Germany. The Tuscan battle- 
field outside the walls of Florence is transformed 
into the Western Desert of 1941. The French 
nobles are all spruced and frogged and helmeted 
like Ouida guardsmen. Parolles is a 1930 sports- 
car cad with a thin moustache, light brown shoes, 
a yellow muffler and a trilby hat (though later 
he affects the orange tights and gold braid of an 
Ivor Novello aide-de-camp). Mr. Guthrie has 
understood the basic law of show business—keep 
’em guessing. It doesn’t matter what you do as 
long as it is different from what you did for. He 
takes the same freedom with the characters as 
he does with the settings. Diana is described in 
the text—even in Mr. Guthrie’s text—as ‘a young 
gentlewoman of most chaste renown.’ Therefore 
she must be played as a wartime factory tart who 
sits on the doorstep in nightgown and housecoat, 
with a turban on her head and a lollipop in her 
mouth, giggling the lines in coffee-bar Cockney. 
Her mother is an old bag of tricks from a Giles 
cartoon swathed in a purple knitted dress, 
strangled in Woolworth beads, and choking over 
her nightcap of gin. As much as possible of the 
evening—which lasts three and a half hours—must 
be taken up with elaborate, wordless business, 
The moment is everything—the easy laugh, the 
unexpected effect, the involved dance—while the 
total, poetic impact of the play is nothing. 
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Can Shell be sure? Those who want to make s 
a career in Shell often ask, ““Where am I likely . 
1 
to be in 15 years’ time?’ Geologists, physicists, 3 
geophysicists, chemists, engineers, chemical g 
engineers, economists and arts men: they all t 
want to know where they are going to get to. ; 
We may have a pretty shrewd idea, but we : 
cannot always know for certain; partly because r 
things move very fast these days, partly because : 
people change their ideas as they go along. s 
The aim, however, is to plan a man’s career 
several moves ahead. He may move in a direct t 
line like a Castle. Or he may move like a v 
a 
Knight, sideways and forward. For instance, 1 
the chemist, engineer or chemical engineer can t 
S 
move from the operational to the commercial } I 
square; the geologist or physicist from q 
t 
exploration to production; the arts man from . 
Marketing to Personnel Administration . . . t 
and all towards top management. 
And a pawn can always become a Queen. 1 
As the oil industry and the chemicals-from- , 
petroleum industry expand, the variety of moves d 
a man can make is constantly increasing. . 
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Consider just one scene for a taste of the 
Guthrie genius. It is only a few lines in Shake- 
speare and eminently forgettable. The Duke of 
Florence is greeting the French lords who are 
to fight for him. Mr. Guthrie manages to make 
this an enormous show-piece, fit centre for any 
Sunday night spectacular at the Palladium. The 
comic soldiers in baggy shorts, black socks and 
berets are lined up under a blazing sky by the 
side of a ruined desert viaduct. The Duke of 
Florence, a goateed parody of General Smuts, 
dodders along the line with his officers falling 
over him every time he halts to peer at a myster- 
ious medal. When he turns suddenly his sword 
becomes entangled between the legs of his staff 
officer. When he tries to make a speech from the 
top of an observation tower, the microphone gets 
a fit of metallic coughing. When he attempts to 
salute the flag, it slides slowly down the post 
again. Meanwhile every man on the stage is 
improvising some ludicrous prank such as few 
amateur entertainers at a Stag Night at the Ser- 
geants’ Mess could hope to equal. 

All's Well is not one of my favourite plays. It 
has an aristocratic lout for a hero, a cold-blooded 
man-hunter for a heroine, an apoplectic dictator 
for a deus ex machina, and some rather indifferent 
poetry. But a mediocre play does not become 
more bearable by transforming it into a bad 
pantomime.. Mr. Guthrie’s hero is deprived of 
even those rags of snotty grandeur in which 
Shakespeare’ dressed him. Played by Edward de 
Souza, he is just a stuffy, dirty-minded school- 
boy. (Because Shakespeare describes ‘his arched 
brows, his hawking eye, his curls,” Mr. de Souza 
was naturally chosen for his flat face, stolid eyes 
and cropped hair.) Zoe Caldwell is still an ambu- 
lating doormat of a maiden—and often she speaks 
the verse with the well-elocuted precision of a 
schoolgirl making a presentation in a foreign 
language. Edith Evans is Edith Evans—an exiled 
queen locked away in a madhouse who still 
bestows her autumnal wisdom on the deaf zanies 
around her. Mr. Guthrie has even hit upon some 
brilliant and enlightening strokes of direction— 
Helena hypnotising the King with her rhythmic 
verse while she strokes away his pain, for example. 
The last act has some groupings which are stag- 
geringly effective. Many of the cast—notably 
Anthony Nicholis, Robert Hardy, Angela Bad- 
deley and Priscilla Morgan—stuff their hollow 
roles with life and spirit. But the play itself re- 
mains a ragbag of revue sketches linked by a 
thin and improbable plot. 


* 


In some ways Sylvia Leigh’s Dark H¥lo is more 
traditionally Ibsenish than Ibsen’s own Brand at 
Hammersmith. Her Brands are plucked from the 
burning by the simple revelation that their prophet 
is also a profiteer. It is ‘Mother's’ humanity which 
eventually disillusions and disperses her spiritual 
children. Ibsen’s Brand is transfigured by the 
discovery of his own weaknesses. A failed father- 
figure, he goes under gladly, swallowed up in the 
maw of a ventriloquial snowball which proclaims 
‘God is Love.’ Both plays have fat parts for the 
leading player. Both have been enthusiastically 
received. It now seems a hundred years since critics 
groused that the theatre refused to discuss the 
three occupational neuroses of the Admass Man 
Sex, Religion and Politics. Despite occasional 


colourful dabs of Freudian psychology, Miss 
Leigh’s draughtsmanship is that of the old- 
fashioned thick-nibbed black-and-white  car- 
toonist. Her dupes are insecure, half-educated 
lower-middle-class Americans searching for a 
mirror to prove to themselves they exist. They are 
victims of a commercial materialistic society. All 
are scarred in some way—by loneliness, by failure, 
by illness, by pigmentation. And in the mirror, 
they want to see reflected an intangible world 
where etheric bodies are more real than fleshy 
ones, where disease and poverty can be imagined 
away, where day dreams come true. Their spiritual 
leader is crippled by the same fears—though she is 
at least a dwarf among pigmies. Miss Leigh’s 
dramatic analysis of this mutual hypnotism is 
crude but convincing. 

The disciples are well snapped with a superficial 
candid-camera eye. There is Harry Towb, the 
sharp salesman who has lost his cutting edge; 
Tucker McGuire, the eternal spinster stool- 
pigeon; Tony Calvin, a sinisterly ingratiating, 
lecherously filial, teenager with paralysed vocal 
cords; Michael Segal, the frustrated author with 
too much diligence for too little talent. They are 
asked to do little more than decorate and elaborate 
their lines with a few believable tics and manner- 
isms. The action of the plot is carried forward 
through only three of the supporting characters. 
Betty McDowall, a widowed mother still clinging 
to her own umbilical string, donates her dying 
child as the new religion’s first martyr. Miss 
McDowall is forced to play on one continuing note 
of bewildered hysteria but her wail grows hor- 
ribly like an air-raid siren and then sobs off into 
an uneasy, impressive silence. It is across this 
corpse that: the tug-of-war develops. On one 
side Sheila Burrell’s cynical, literal-minded, 
Broadway bit player: on the other Edgar 
Wreford, her owlish fiancé who is ‘Mother's’ 
woolliest disciple. Both dig in their heels and 
strain. away realistically—but I could never 
believe that they would ever have joined lips 
originally. 

This is a weakness of the whole play. The 
gullible worshippers exist individually—but their 
reactions to each other, and to ‘Mother,’ are con- 
ditioned by the pressure of the plot rather than 
by steam-power of their own temperaments. 


Records 
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Until the end of the second act, the basic pup- 
petry of the people is unimportant. And the act 
ends with a convulsively well-directed paroxysm 
of mass hysteria as the sect rock and roll in 
frenzied prayer for the dying girl. Unfortunately, 
Miss Leigh sacrifices her drama here for a coup 
de thédtre. In the moment of their frantic 
triumph, when the Holy Ghost seems to be pass- 
ing through the room, the child dies. The narra- 
tive tension snaps and can never be: wound up 
again in the final act. I believe that Ibsen would 
have allowed the child to recover—thus ensuring 
that ‘Mother’ should be at the very peak of her 
imaginary powers just before her downfall. 
Instead, the discovery of her petty embezzlement 
comes as an anti-climax and the desertion of the 
disciples is merely a perfunctory unravelling of 
the plot like the detective’s explanation at the 
end of an Agatha Christie thriller. Ibsen, too, 
would have emphasised that the do-it-yourself 
home-religion racket was a microcosm of free- 
enterprise society. Miss Leigh’s final message is 
the conventional one—from now on ‘Mother's’ 
followers have learned ‘to be independent of all 
other people.’ Surely the lesson of modern life 
is that independence is impossible and that it is 
this very fear of co-existence which drives the 
weak and the neurotic into the make-believe of 
cosy religiosity? 

Still, Dark Halo is a play which is about a 
human activity which really exists out there 
beyond the scenery. ‘Mother’ is never just a vam- 
pire hypocrite. Both in the dialogue and in Mary 
Ellis’s acting the unconscious drives which force 
her to deceive herself are continually hinted at. 
Miss Ellis seems oddly uncertain of the exact 
figure she wants to cut and I doubt whether this 
is due to any particular subtlety of writing, play- 
ing or direction. Yet she does remain in the 
corner of the mind’s eye as a sort of palpable 
shadow, like a spirit photograph mixing up 
ectoplasm and muslin. Her accent slides around 
somewhere in mid-Atlantic. Her matronly sweet- 
ness seems always on the verge of tears and 
swearing. Her crumpled despair covers a secret 
masochistic exultation. It is almost as if she had 
materialised on the stage from Beyond and was 
hoping that no one would notice that she was 


transparent in a strong light. 


Method Singing 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


Tue other day a taxi-driver in- 
formed me, in the course of 
some sound and pithy observa- 
tions on the state of music, that 
fifty years ago Madame Callas, 
in his opinion, would have got 
nowhere. As I paid the fare and 
left him he was still expatiating 
on the width of her wobble on high notes and 
spreading his hands eloquently in an attempt to 
measure it. 

Personally I am prepared to forgive Madame 
Callas everything, even the witless pomposity of 
her television pronouncements about her Art. I 
will sit stoically through the worst torments she 


can inflict in the first act of La Traviata any 
night of the week, when I know that only to 
hear her ‘Attendo, attendo’ in the last act is to 
experience opera on a level of intensity at which 
music and drama are fused into a single sub- 
stance. But the old-timers do not exaggerate 
the purely vocal perfections of their darlings. 
The records are there to prove it. Olympus, the 
latest company to reproduce some of them on 
LP, has brought out three seven-inch discs de- 
voted to Maurel (the original Iago and Falstaff), 
Litvinne and Delmas. Of these the Maurel is 
the best in quality of recording, historical 
interest and artistic vigour. Like many of its 
kind, it was made when the singer had reached 
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NEW INDUSTRY FOR WALES 


The Development Corporation for Wales is telling the 
world about the country and the opportunities that 


exist there for new industry 


Wales today is a land of opportunity. For years 
prosperity has depended on the fortunes of too 
few industries. That is why the Development 
Corporation for Wales has been set up by the 
established companies to create a stronger, 
more balanced economy. It will do this by 
attracting new industries, by expanding exist- 
ing ones and by seeing that the natural re- 
sources of Wales and the skill of her people 
are fully employed. It has an office at 15 Park 
Place, Cardiff. Telephone 21200. 


City of Steel's especial concern 
The Steel Company of Wales is playing a big 
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part in Britain’s economy. Already the City of 
Steel produces over two-thirds of Britain’s 
tinplate and over one-third of her sheet steel. 
It is therefore right that we should be especially 
concerned with the development of Wales and 
the prosperity of its people. 

Opportunities for industry 

Our experience warrants the fullest support 
for the new Development Corporation. There 
are magnificent opportunities here for new 
industries of all kinds. Whatever these indus- 
tries are, we know that the people of Wales will 
give them a warm welcome and loyal service. 
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Trostre tinplate works From an original painting in oils by Charles Cundall, R.A. These works, situated 
eight miles west of Swansea, came into production in 1951 and cost £16,000,000. They are here seen against the 
background of the Gower Peninsula, with the town of Llanelly three miles away. 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 


This is Broadsheet No. 12 from the City of Steel 
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a time of life at which today only the modern 
microphone would save his successors from 
whispering oblivion. But this helps to prove my 
taxi-driver’s point. The voices of the finest singers 
of the Golden Age could still sound true as a 
bell at seventy because they had a method and 
they kept to it. The aeroplane was not waiting 
to take them somewhere else. There was time to 
spend a morning on a single phrase, a year 
learning a new role and several months of it ab- 
sorbing the words before even looking at the 
music. 

Maurel’s voice was not reckoned to have lasted 
so well as some. Yet here we have him at the age 
of sixty singing ‘Quand’ero paggio’ before a 
vociferous studio audience (twice in Italian and 
once in French), with an evenness of line, an 
intensity of mood and a superb relish and variety of 
declamation that would be rare today at any age. 

Pinza at his best was an artist of comparable 
stature and panache, but he did not last so well. 
Two seven-inch records (Philips) give some idea of 
the nobility and versatility of the great Italian 
bass of whom Bruno Walter has said that no 
singer in his experience could approach him for 
inventiveness and unfailing sense of style. These 
records were made in his early fifties, before 
South Pacific had devoured the remains of his 
tremendous voice, and there are good things 
among them, notably Boris Godounov’s first aria 
(sung in Italian) and ‘Si la rigueur’ from Halévy’s 
La Juive. But what a falling-off, in richness, con- 
centration and resonance, from the Pinza of 
twenty years earlier, when he and Ponselle made 
that memorable record of ‘La Vergine degli 
angeli’ from La Forza del Destino. 

This splendid scene is included in The Art of 
Rosa Ponselle, two twelve-inch discs issued by 
Camden at only 26s. 24d. each. Listening to these 
records one feels that Geraldine Farrar did not 
go half far enough when she said that in any 
discussion of great singers there were two to be 
considered before all others—Caruso and Pon- 
selle. With a style of the utmost grandeur 
(demonstrated here in arias from Norma and La 
Vestale), a vocal timbre of incredible fire and 
purity, seemingly endless reserves of power and, 
with all, that quality of essential femininity which 
has gradually disappeared since women were 
emancipated, there was something unique about 
Ponselle, a sense of primeval life-force. Even her 
superb agility seemed the inevitable expression of 
a natural force and not the product of craft at 
all. But she was remarkable as an artist as well. 
Perhaps Callas has greater ability to infuse appar- 
ently unimportant stretches of recitative with 
beauty and meaning. But nothing in these records 
is more moving than Ponselle’s performance.in the 
third act duet from Aida, with Martinelli’s Rha- 
dames. The pathetic irony of this scene is caught 
with a subtle mastery that Callas herself would not 
disdain, while the sheer singing is of a flawlessness 
beyond the reach of any soprano now before 
the public. Ponselle retired from the stage when 
she was still young, but by all accounts her 
powers, at sixty-two, are little impaired. Not 
many operatic recordings of her exist, and to fill 
out the fourth side Camden have had to include 
a certain amount of Edwardian rubbish: none 
the less this is a set which must not be missed. 

In the light of Ponselle, Brouwenstijn sounds 
very much a child of her time. A Philips EP, 


with arfas from Don Carlos and La Forza, shows 
some of the familiar modern failings—poor con- 
trol of breathing, weak lower register, unsteady 
mezza voce. But there is something so appealing 
about her singing, in both charm of timbre and 
deep sincerity of manner, that in the end one 
prefers her to many a more efficient soprano. I 
would rather listen to Brouwenstijn than to 
Welitsch, six of whose arias (from Mozart, Puc- 
cini and Johann Strauss) now reappear on a 
ten-inch Philips disc. The splendour of Welitsch’s 
voice did not long survive her thirties. She drove 
it too hard. At first its glittering clarity is thrill- 
ing (I will never forget the impact, in a small 
theatre, of the first dozen notes of ‘Or sai chi 
l’onore’—included here—when she sang in Don 
Giovanni at one of the early Edinburgh festivals). 
But before long the wonder wears off and 
monotony supervenes. For all their brilliance (and 
this record has caught them in time) her high 
notes lacked emotional intensity. The Best of 
Caruso, Vol. 2 (RCA), offers a cornucopia of 
riches, including a magnificent ‘Questa o quella,’ 
the big duet from La Forza with Scotti, and a 
hair-raising rendering of ‘Over There,’ made in 
1918, which clearly turned the tide. The ven- 
geance duet from Otello, with Tito Ruffo, was 
recorded a few years earlier; a performance, 
whether or not because of the mutual antipathy 
of the two singers, of extraordinary force and 
ferocity. But Caruso never played Otello. The 
greatest of tenors was still studying the part when 
he died at the age of forty-eight. Today, he would 
have sung it in every opera house from Sydney 
to Dar-es-Salaam. 


Die Fledermaus 





To judge by the first two nights of Die Fleder- 
maus, the audience at the Coliseum is a musical- 
comedy audience. It waves to its friends, eats 
chocolates noisily, welcomes each new arrival on 
stage with a round of applause, greets waltzes 
with liberal humming, foot-tapping and pro- 
gramme-flourishing and in general behaves as if 
an evening at the operetta were a natural activity 
to be engaged in for the sake of enjoyment and 
not an affectation to be suffered for the sake of 
the done thing. 

This is probably just what Sadler’s Wells has 
been hoping for. With its eyes on the My Fair 
Lady public the production sets its sights low, and 
hits the bull resoundingly. There are sugar-cake 
settings of opulent vulgarity and costumes so 
garishly lit and in such continuously animated 
movement that it takes time to realise how few 


of them are even passably pretty; actors airily 


ignoring the footlights and chatting to the gallery 
like old pals; business during the overture; 
a racy modern translation by Christopher Hassall 
(only occasionally jerked backwards by such 
archaisms as “Well, if that doesn’t take the biscuit 
for gallantry’); diction which puts the words over 
as clearly as the most fanatical D’Oyly Carter 
could wish without at the same time destroying 
the sense and making the characters hopelessly 
undramatic; and, in the production of every 
member of the cast, a degree of polish and punc- 
tilio that no one would dream of wasting on opera. 

On the lowest reckoning, a charabanc-level 
appeal is justified; first, if it helps to pay for the 
three Janacek operas which are rumoured to be 
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impending in Islington next season; and, secondly, 
if some of those who are lapping up Johann 
Strauss at the Coliseum are induced to try Mozart 
and Verdi at Sadler’s Wells. Strategically con- 
sidéted, the mere fact that Die Fledermaus is 
being done successfully in the West End is 
gpough, ho matter how it is being done. 

But there are artistic considerations, too. Just 
as Operetta has a lot to learn from musical 
comedy (Mr. James Bailey might profitehly 
reflect whether his second-act sets could c.-t 
have sacrificed some of that parvenu pink and 
blue for just a touch of genuine taste and 
imagination, without losing their utility or their 
popular appeal), so there are volumes that 
operetta can teach opera. I am not thinking so 
much of the musical side, though under Mr. 
Vilem Tausky (whose giant white carnation, no less 
than his lilting rhythms, must be the envy of Sir 
Malcolm Sargent) the ensemble bears witness in 
every bar to an artistic scrupulousness and a 
thoroughness of rehearsal that in opera would 
amount to a revolution. It is from the production 
that the deepest conclusions may be drawn. 
Granted that some of Miss Wendy Toye’s coyer 
bits of business set the teeth on edge; what she 
does is consistently thought out and carried 
through with conviction. It has, in fact, style. 
It may not be the right style, but what matters is 
that there is a style at all. Die Fledermaus will 
have amply justified itself if only one lesson goes 
home: that what is good enough for St. Martin’s 
Lane is good enough for Bow Street and Rosebery 
Avenue. 

Mr. Tucker’s disposition of the two casts has 
been craftily managed. No one need go away 
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with the feeling that he has been there on the 
wrong night. Indeed, the ‘second’ cast has some 
of the strongest performances. Mr. Gerald Dayies 
is decidedly the better of the two Alfreds. He 
is both ridiculous and like an opera singer; Mg 
Rowland Jones is merely ridiculous. Miss Jane 
Bronhill’s Adele sails easily away with’ thé” 
honours, leaving Miss Marion Studholme twitter- 
ing away somewhere in a limbo between musical 
comedy and music hall. On the other hand, the 
‘first’ cast has a more stylish pair of Eisensteins, 


Cinema 


And it has Mr. Howell Glynne’s Frosch, a web- 
footed jailer warily bent on keeping his hernia 
under lock and key, who lifts the hoary old tricks 
of the stage drunk to a level of personal inspira- 
tion, so that we laugh as if the jokes had not been 
padding out the act since Noah saw four of every- 
thing on the Ark. But that is also a measure of 
the good humour which Strauss and the enthusi- 
asm of a skilful and well-rehearsed company have 
put us into, Mr. Bailey's second-act sets not- 
withstanding. 


All’s Welles 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Compulsion. (Carlton.) — Some 
Came Running. (Empire.) 


Compulsion (director: Richard 
Fleischer; ‘A’ certificate) is the 
wrong title. The point is, there 
was no compulsion about it at 
all, no motive, when it came to 
the point no emotion but panie, 
In 1924 two rich Chicago youths in their late 
teens murdered a child for no reason but ‘kicks’; 
the film is based on a novel which was based 
on their story. 

Kicks is a loose translation of their attitude. The 
boys are Nietzscheans, and believe in their cxeuee 
tion (as supermen) from any moral law; in 
need for a deadpan and deliberate experience of 
‘everything, and in the esthetic beauty of evil: 
mad scarlet jargon, but sinisterly recurrent. Their 
kicks consist (one gathers) less in immediate 
sensuai satisfaction than in reminiscent purring, 
in a sense of inordinate intellectual smugness. So 
far, it all sounds very much like the story of 
Rope: the murderers sitting on the corpse at a 
party, feeling good. But Rope ended with the boys’ 





arrest, whereas this goes a long way farther, and - 
ends with the end of their trial. Here, the defence,, 


that saves them from death does so by shifting the 
emphasis from pity to self-respect: it says, not 
so much ‘Think of them’ but ‘Think of yourselves, 
if you kill them.’ From the particular pity for two 
lives it moves to the general moral question: what 
does it do to society to kill, as they did? 


So the film has two points to it: the boys bp 
their reasons, and the defence and its reasons. The 
boys are played by Dean Stockwell and Bradford 
Diliman, the defence by Orson Welles. Dean 
Stockwell was a handsome child star not long ago 
and has grown into a distinguished and sympa- 
thetic young man; Bradford Dillman, though he 
has so far been made to play fresh-faced American 
boys, has, to my mind, one of the most force- 
fully repulsive personalities ever to get near star- 
dom. So one’s responses vary between the two 
of them. The script tends to be coy and ambiguous, 
with Tea and Sympathy remarks like: ‘Don’t you 
ever go to a ball game or chase after girls?’ The 
nastier boy carries a teddy bear, like Sebastian 
Flyte, and refers to his mother as Mumsy; but one 
has been spoilt by films like End as a Man, and 
has high standards of accuracy when it comes to 
intellectual delinquency. And the foil, the possible 
saviour, the good girl, is played by a girl who must 
be the heaviest actress—emotionally speaking— 


in Hollywood: Diane Varsi (the daughter in 
Peyton Place and again in 1/0 North Frederick), 
whose drooping, sick-cow manner and slow 
enunciation of each syllable, as if she finds her- 
self facing a stone-deaf moron, puts one right off 
understanding angels from the start. 

There remains Orson Welles: apart from the 
fact that he tries to add at least*two decades to 
his age (by saying he has been practising forty 
years), and one does not, in spite of his girth, 
believe it (he strikes one as a rather elderly forty- 
five, not more), he rings splendidly, and his 
defence rings movingly, true. He does not like the 
boys, or even much notice them, as individuals in 
his defence: which is a matter of principle, but 
a principle as passionately held as an individual 
prejudice or an individual affection. When the girl 
goes into the witness box to defend Judd whom, 
in some way, she loved, she is thinking of him 
personally, still with the old affection and pity; 
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hating to think of him, as a person, suffering and 
dying. But the lawyer is less concerned with Judd 
than with the souls of his listeners: what will Judd 
and Artie’s death mean to them? The repulsive 
facts are never played down, in the defence or in 
what we are shown of them in the film; but both 
are admirably restrained. Restraint is a quality 
someone as—in every sense—enormous as Mr. 
Welles can afford: he at once dominates and exalts 
this honest and well-worth-making film. 

One firm convention of the film world is the 
accident-proneness of superfluous wives. Any wife 
who happens not to be the principal girl, instead 
of living to the ripe old age you might expect 
her, to, gets in the way of flood, fire or tempest, 
goes under bus, train or motor-scooter, jumps on 
a bomb or—most banal of all—simply stops a 
casual bullet. It is the casual bullet that disposes 
of the only good thing—Shirley Maclaine—about 
Some Came Running (director: Vincente Minelli; 
‘A’ certificate), an inordinately long ‘vehicle’ for 
Frank Sinatra’s hero-as-cad act that time and 
repetition and (in this case) bored-looking direc- 
tion have made monotonous, where it once seemed 
at least sleek and entertaining. Miss Maclaine is 
one of those originals the cinema now, very 
happily, has room for; she looks different in each 
new part and seems able to vary, not just her face, 
but her size and shape and general personality 
mos remarkably. Here she plays a delightful 
floosie who seems to be blushing a fiery red under 
the weight of rouge she wears, and loves Sinatra 
with doggy but touching idolatry: if you compare 
this with her other parts—Indian princess, neat 
milliner, respectable small-town girl, and Hitch- 
cock heroine with just the right wit for Hitchcock 
—you can begin to see her range, as well as her 
bounce and talent. 
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Warm Comfort 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


BLossoM on the trees heralds 

be the spring rush not only for 

chimney sweeps and _ travel 

agents, but also for some fifty 

enterprising laundries who offer 

special blanket-washing _ ser- 

vices, which, for an average cost 

of 4s. 6d. a blanket, relieves us 

of one of the most tedious spring tasks. (For 

people with immersion heaters or geysers it can- 

not cost much less than that to wash a large 

blanket at home when the cost of soap-flakes, 

water softener and the extra heat necessary to 
dry it are all taken into account.) 

The Institute of British Launderers (16-17 
Lancaster Gate, W2: Paddington 2454) will supply 
anyone who telephones or writes to their public 
relations department with a list, covering the whole 
country, of laundries offering a blanket service, 
usually designated by such shining shorthand 
terms as ‘Sundress’ or ‘superfleece.’ 

Most of the laundries will either clean or wash 
the blankets, the choice resting with the customer, 
and after a refluffing process, wrap them in damp- 
proof and moth-proof Cellophane. Very useful 
advice is offered by one of the managers of the 
Sumner Laundry (Cromwell Road, West Croy- 


don: Thornton Heath 3817) to people who waver 
from cleaning one year to washing the next, un- 
certain of the virtues of either. Washed blankets 
have a better colour and fresher feel than those 
which have been cleaned, but the cool temperature 
at which both washing and drying are done will 
not kill any moth eggs which may be lurking in the 
fleecy wool. Cleaning, on the other hand, destroys 
them completely, so any blankets which are going 
to be stored until next winter will be safer if they 
have been cleaned, while those destined for 
immediate return to duty where moths are unlikely 
to breed can very well be washed. 

The Sumner Laundry, which for some reason 
is not in the Institute’s list, charges 2s. 6d. for a 
single and 3s. 6d. for a double blanket (those with 
satin bindings cost 6d. extra because a special 
finish is required) which are returned to you as 
soft and fluffy as when they went. In addition to 
the Sumner, which will collect from anywhere in 
the London area, there are at least three London 
laundries who offer this service: Bon Ton and 
Float Laundries Ltd. (107 High Street, Eltham, 
SE9: Eltham 1163) who charge 4s. 9d. a blanket, 
all sizes, bound or unbound; The Sunlight 
Laundry (Broughton Road, Fulham, SW6: 
Renown 3333) who have a 5s. 6d. flat charge; and 
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Money is our Business 


The finance of the motor industry and its many 
affiliated trades is a very substantial part of our business, 
and it is proper that mone¥ should be in the forefront of the picture. 
We take pride in our share in industrial enterprise, but our part is 
primarily a financial one; for after all, our business is money. 


: Barclays Bank Limited 
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the Gleniffer Laundry (Catford, SE6: Hither 
Green 1051). They have two prices for both wash- 
ing and cleaning blankets, and their main seryice 
is cleaning, which costs either 3s. Id. or 5s.™4d. 
according to the finish. All these laundries\w@lh 
collect in London and take about a wetk to do 
the job. , ” 

Protection against moths is no problem to 
people owning blankets made of Acrilan, which 
are so light and easy to handle that they can be 
washed at home in a washing machine and put in 
the spin-dryer. Acrilan, like all man-made fibres, 
dries very quickly and well, as it absorbs much 
less water than wool, also it has not wool’s fen- 
dency to felt. 

These ‘Rolls-Royce’ blankets, which are rather 
expensive (£6 15s. single and £8 15s. double), can 
be bought at The Army and Navy Stores, Robin- 
son and Cleaver, Marshall and Snelgrove, and 
Selfridges. Marshalls also sell ‘Sole Mio’ at seven 
and nine guineas each, a deep pile blanket as light 
as spun sugar and so warm that one will do the 
job of two ordinary blankets. (Supplies will 
be limited until September.) They are made of 
Courtelle, another acrylic fibre, but need to be 
feundered by the makers. 

Wormalds and Walker, of Dewsbury, Yorks, 
the makers of Acrilan Dormy blankets, havea 
guaranteed cleaning service (for all Dormy blan- 
kets, not just Acrilan) in which the blankets are 
first cleaned and then washed. They will supply 
on request addresses to which the blankets should 
be sent. Old maltreated blankets will not regain 
Meir pristine appearance, but the best will be made 
of their hidden virtues, if any. New ones will be 
returned like new, satisfaction or money back. 
This ‘best of both worlds’ service costs 7s. 6d. each. 





Write in for copies of S. F. 
Hallgarten’s lectures on 





HALLGARTEN 
-HALLMARK OF WONDERFUL WINES 
Roman Wall House, | Crutched Friars, London, E.C.3 


The approach of the camping, boating, country 


cottage season reminds me of blankets in brilliant 


Mexican colours at 59s. 6d. which are just 
the thing, as well as the best possible choice 
for children’s beds. They are Dutch, made of 
rayon and wool and can be relied on to suffer 
cleaning (rather than washing) kindly. As far as I 
know, only the Marshall and Snelgrove shops 
stock them. 
+ * * 

I am delighted to hear from the Consumer 

Association (from their new address, 333 High 


A Doctor’s Journal 
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Holborn, WC1: Chancery 3593) that their organ 
Which? is so successful that from now on it will 
appear monthly instead of quarterly. This means 
that research and publishing costs will be doubled, 
and that Associate Membership will have to go up 
from 10s. to £1—a modest price to pay for the 
benefits to be derived from twelve such issues a 
year as the current number, with its candid survey 
of thirteen British-made refrigerators, two of 
which it flatly refuses to recommend, and its 
searchlight on smoking ‘cures’ and coupon 
cutlery. 


A PS on Psi 


By MILES 


Tue New Yorker, thinking it 
was time someone took a look 
into Psi, sent one of their men 
—Kevin Wallace—to scan the 
field. Psi (in case you were in 
doubt) is everything dealt with 
by the American Society for 
Psychical Research: the whole 
range of phenomena not explicable by reason. 
A long list is given in the society’s journal: it 
includes telepathy, clairvoyance, pre-cognition, 
dowsing, levitation and poltergeists. The report 
begins with an account of one incident—a ‘hunch’ 
that might, or might not, have been ‘psychic.’ In 
1955, Thomas Whittaker, a middle-aged welder 
doing a job on the water mains in Boston, got a 
sudden ‘funny feeling’ that something was wrong; 
he felt impelled to go over to another site and 
inspect it. As far as he knew, at that time, no 
one was working there. But the feeling was strong, 
he obeyed the impulse and went. On arrival, he 
found that the walls of a fourteen-foot trench 
had caved in and all but buried the man inside 
—who, when he was dug out, proved to be Whit- 
taker’s best friend and boss, John Sullivan. 
Although severely injured, Sullivan survived; he 
said, later on, that he had given up hope and 
was waiting for death, when into his mind swam 
an image of ‘Tom Whittaker, out on the other 
job—why, I don’t know, for he couldn’t have 
known where I was.’ The incident was noticed 
in the local press and a member of the society cut 
out the story and sent it to the headquarters in 
New York. Then followed a most thorough and 
painstaking investigation: two society scouts 
were assigned to test the story, and for six months 
they searched for flaws in the credibility of the 
tale—for instance, that Whittaker might, in some 
‘subliminal’ way, have got word that Sullivan 
was working in the trench and not on his usual 
site. In the end, the scouts reached the conclu- 
sion that Whittaker’s hunch was truly inexplicable 
except on grounds of ESP (extra-sensory percep- 
tion), and two years later, after further scrutiny, 
an account was published in the journal—in 
Wallace’s words, ‘the oldest and _ coolest 
chronicle of accredited incredibilia.’ 

The American Society—there is a British one, 
too, also of respectable age, with offices in Adam 
and Eve Mews—was founded in 1885 by William 
James, that wise philosopher and psychologist. 
During its long life, it aroused the ire of another 
professional body—the Society of American 
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Magicians: it seems that, as a group, magicians 
feel strongly about ethics and take a poor view 
of non-organised sorcery. One of the most famous 
of them, Houdini, felt and (I think) said that all 
the feats performed by mediums, and attributed 
by them to psychic powers, he could do as part 
of his repertory. In the 1940s, the era of 
‘mediumism’ closed, and ESP took over. 

I recall very well reading the early works of 
J. B. Rhine. It was during the phoney war, and 
my Brigade was stationed in South London and 
supposed to be manning the ‘Brown Line’: a 
curious interregnum of false calm—I lodged 
myself and my servant in quite an elegant house, 
with an orchard, joined three libraries and read 
all the books there was no time for in a medical 
course. What struck me about Rhine’s approach 
was the slow, patient, pedestrian quality of it— 
and the number of trials in the tests for ESP: then, 
tens and perhaps hundreds of thousands; now, 
millions. Clairvoyance, PK (psycho-kinesis) and 
all*the other ‘extra powers’ of the mind are 
tested out against the laws of chance and (in 
some people at least) found to exist. For example: 
the law of probability says that anyone guessing 
the order of five cards will, in the long run, score 
an average of one ‘hit’ in every five guesses. 
Rhine’s tests have shown that even the amateur 
who is attentive to the ‘still, small voice of ESP’ 
will do better than that—perhaps twice as well. 
This sort of result, as Wallace says, is more likely 
to upset the computative mind than a troop of 
ghosts. When Rhine gave a talk in London some 
years ago, so many people came to hear him 
that a second hall had to be opened to hold them 
and his voice conveyed thither by loudspeaker. 
I was impressed by his quiet, unostentatious style 
and by his report on ESP research. 





The Spectator 
APRIL 26, 1834 


Tue House-tax is to be abolished; and as it is grossly 
unequal, and the Whigs lacked the sense and spirit 
to equalize it, in such a manner as to give it the 
fair character of an income-tax, on the principle 
laid down by ADAM SmiITH its original suggestor, 
it is certainly high time. London, with its Metro- 
politan county, pays nearly a half of the whole tax; 
all farm-houses, constituting nearly one-third of the 
rateable houses of Great Britain, were shamefully 
exempted from it; Ireland is exempted altogether; 
several counties in Wales might be quoted, which 
do not contribute so much as a single house if 
London; while the houses of the nobility and upper 
class of gentry are scandalously favoured throughout 
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How, indeed? Or even choose a career until he has some 
practical experience of what it involves. How can a man 
say with certainty ‘“‘This is for me’’ until he knows what 
it is all about? 

When a man decides on Unilever, he does not choose a 
career: he chooses a wide area in which to find it. The 
Unilever Management Development Scheme allows a man 
to change direction as experience sharpens or develops 
his ambition. In fact, the diversity of Unilever demands 
that a man has breadth of outlook rather than a narrow 
knowledge of a particular job. 

But the aim is specific. It is to develop men to the status 
of professionals in the art of management, men who can 
move easily from one particular sphere of activity to 
another with complete confidence in their ability to 
succeed in any of the 400 separate companies in Unilever. 
in short, they will be professional managers. 

The confidence of a professional, which distinguishes the 





man trained in managément from the man who ‘just 
manages’, is obtained in Unilever. The very scope of our 
organisation enables a man to advance through a variety 
of experience, instead of merely repeating one experience 
several times. 

Arts man or scientist, the potential manager is the man 
who accepts the fact that the rewards in industry (and 
they are many) come to the man who is prepared to 
become a ‘professional’ at his job. In Unilever, that job 
is management. 


* * * * * 


*‘Six Men on Business’ is a book which describes how the 
Unilever system of training for management works in 
practice. Perhaps it could help you decide on the next 
step towards a career. You are invited to write to the 
address below for a copy. If you are at a University your 
Appointments Board or Committee can provide one. 


a 
Unilever PERSONNEL DIVISION, (PRC/172), UNILEVER LIMITED, LONDON, E.C.4 
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So now, in 1959, what is known with certainty 
about these strange and rather alarming mental 
faculties? For alarming they are. To me, the most 
disturbing is ‘pre-cognition’: the man at the 
‘receiving end’ names, not the card his opposite 
number has laid down, a few yards or a few 
thousand miles away, but the card he’is going to 
lay down, that is still hidden. Are some functions 
of the mind, then, independent of time as well 
as space? The experimental evidence is there— 
it is well set out and anyone can read it. The 
recognition of ESP is surely ‘blocked’ by a collec- 
tive resistance in society—a universal resistance 


of the same kind as is shown by the individual, 
and the group, to the recognition of unconscious 
processes. The notion that some of our beliefs 
are not the product of sense data at all, but of 
non-sensory, telepathic ‘messages’ from another 
mind—that is too uncomfortable, too threatening 
to our ‘common-sense’ picture of the world: so 
we shut it out, or try to. Yet, if these are facts 
about human behaviour, they have to be faced, 
and all the possible effects of ESP on thought, 
feeling and action must be assessed—however 
uncomfortable. It is not so much a threat as a 
challenge. 


Silence and the Sabre-Toothed Tiger 


By STRIX 


HE dictionary’s definition (‘abstinence from 

speech or noise’) suggests that our forebears 
regarded silence as a man-made commodity, a 
preserve which the individual could carve out for 
himself in the wilderness of human intercourse, a 
discipline which he might hope to impose on his 
family or companions. 

Less lapidary sources confirm this cocoon-type 
conception, In fiction ‘the’ silence is always being 
broken: by an agonised scream, by the coughing 
roar of a lion, by the bark of a Luger, by the creak 
of rowlocks, by the hum of approaching aircraft, 
by the sound of a key turning stealthily in a lock. 
But is there any longer such a thing as silence? If 
there is, when were you last aware of it? 

o 7 + 


The total absence of noise—a dismal universal 
hush—is not within the command of homo 
sapiens. On other planets the form may be differ- 
ent; but on even the most desolate parts of ours 
the wind is liable to howl, the redshank to pipe, 
the cataract to rear, the owl to hoot, the swell to 
ruminate the pebbles, the Abominable Snowman 
to belch. A state of complete silence, in which a 
man’s ears hold only a watching brief, is rare, 


and if prolonged would prove uncongenial. 

But silence played a part in our lives until a 
short time ago, and it seems odd that its liquida- 
tion should have passed without comment. I can 
remember, as a very small boy, seeing a thick 
layer of straw covering the width of the street in 
front of a London building (it may have been a 
hospital but I think it was a private house) and 
being told it meant that somebody inside was 
seriously ill; the straw was there to protect their 
ears from the intolerable clatter of the traffic 
which, since most of it was still horse-drawn, 
could be partially muffled in this way. The idea of 
such a noise-trap being laid today is ludicrous. 

The institution of the Two Minutes Silence as 
an act of commemoration shows that forty years 
ago silence was regarded as not merely seemly but 
attainable on a national scale, If this method of 
homage had not been devised in 1919, it is scarcely 
conceivable that anyone would have proposed its 
adoption in 1945, With coaches thundering down 
the roads and aircraft droning or whining over- 
head, it is only in remote and fortunate parishes 
that this part of the Remembrance Day Service 
can be fitly observed. 








INVESTORS IN THE FIXED TERM SHARES OF 


City Prudential 
Building Society 


RECEIVE A NETT YIELD OF 


4 1 “A 
4/o 
Because the Society pays the income tax, the gross 
return, where income is subject to tax at the 
standard rate, is £6: 18 : 9% per annum. Interest 


accrues from the day of investment, and there are 
no charges to pay on investment or withdrawal. 


Details of these Fixed Term Shares, and of the Society's other investment facilities, 
will be sent on request by the Secretary: CITY PRUDENTIAL BUILDING SOCIETY 
CHIEF OFFICE: 131/132 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.I (MAYFAIR 9581) CITY OFFICE: 
17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.I (CITY 8323) BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
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s. I can remember my elders inveighing against 
the telephone on the grounds that it made an in- 
fernal din. Yet this telephone was a single instru- 
ment, tucked away in a corner of an enormous 
house, outside the butler’s pantry. In a modern 
house there are extensions all over the place; but 
it would hardly occur to the crustiest curmudgeon 
to describe as an ‘infernal din’ a summons which, 
though shrill, often goes unanswered because it is 
blotted out by the daedal utterance of the tele- 
vision set. 

I suppose it is the continuity of the noises among 
which we live which prevents us from noticing 
that there is any noise at all. I work im a remote 
corner of an isolated house in the country; I am 
immune from the sounds made by traffic, pile- 
drivers, news-vendors, office-boys, tea-trolleys 
and bank-robbers which harass the urban worker, 
Yet since I started writing these words the noise 
has been incessant. 

The plaintive whine of the vacuum cleaner gave 
way, at length, to the fainter, more pleasing strains 
of the cook’s wireless. These were soon drowned 
by the gardener’s mowing machine. On the more 
spacious lawns of childhood the mower was pulled 
by an old pony wearing football boots, or some- 
thing like them, and emitted a delightful, soporific 
whir; but the modern machine is motorised and, 
even if one were not subconsciously waiting for it 
to break down, does not beguile the ear. When it 
did break down silence might have been said to 
reign were it not for the apparatus which makes 
the water hot; this gives forth at intervals a 
muffled, stertorous clank, so that, if one kept one’s 
eyes shut and did not know better, one might sup- 
pose oneself on board a very old ship groping her 
way through a dense fog. 

* ~ a 

It is much the same out of doors. The mechani- 
sation of agriculture has driven silence off the 
fields, and the mechanisation of forestry has pur- 
sued it into the woods. The ring of a distant axe, 
although it was a noise, was one of those noises— 
like partridges calling at dusk—which are almost 
an appendage of silence, which set it off and en- 
hance its value: as a fish rising in a still pool sets 
off the glassiness of the surface which it briefly 
dimples. But the portable mechanised saw, which 
now finds favour with many woodmen, makes a 
harsh, petulant, protracted rasp; it is a sound that 
becomes the woodlands ill, 

Is some clever fellow measuring the effects upon 
man of the increasing volume of noise to which 
he subjects himself? I imagine we are steadily 
losing, through lack of practice, the last vestiges 
of that power to see in the dark without which 
homo sapiens Mk. I. could scarcely have survived 
in a hostile world. Is our ability to hear small 
sounds being atrophied by a similar process? Are 
our voices getting louder? Will the day come when 
we shall all need to plug our ears with not-hearing 
aids? 

I do not know. Perhaps this all-pervasive din is 
character-building. Perhaps we have grown out of 
silence, as children grow out of their toys. Per- 
haps silence, like the sabre-toothed tiger, is some- 
thing that man was fated to destroy. Although it 
was for so long part of the furniture of our lives, 
we do not seem to have found it particularly 
commodious; otherwise, surely, its virtual dis- 
appearance would before now have attracted 
comment from some weightier pen than mine. 
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And Now Nyasaland Gillian Solly, 
Dr. Monica Fisher 
Answering the Telephone T. A. O’Brien 
Bournemouth Symphony Orchestra 


Kenneth Matchett 


Beer and the Budget R.E. Langham 
Telling the World Norman Tiptaft 
The New Pakistan Mark J. Todd 
Easter George Richards 


Paul Christophersen 
H.C. Travell Stronge 


Granting Visas 
Our Oldest Ally 





AND NOW NYASALAND 


Sir,—Taper really should not be allowed to get away 
with the stuff he wrote under ‘Westminster Commen- 
tary’ on April 3. His two and a half columns were 
entirely devoted to an attack on Lord Malvern for 
telling the House of Lords on March 24 that all 
Africans were liars. One does expect to read some- 
thing a little more edifying in the Spectator. 

The Daily Telegraph printed the relevant paragraph 
from Lord Malvern’s speech thus: 

One has to remember some of the habits of 
the African people. They are for instance essen- 
tially a pleasant, polite people. Unless they have 
been trained in politics, they will always tell you 
what they think you would like to hear. All these 
Africans, until they are very much advanced, 
are all liars. It is nothing wrong in their world. 
It is one of the defensive mechanisms provided 
by their creator. 

In other words, all Lord Malvern was saying was 
that Africans in their natural state do not consider 
there is anything morally wrong in telling a lie. This 
is a well-known fact which we who live in Africa 
do not need Lord Malvern to point out to us. We 
realise, just as Lord Malvern does, that many of these 
lies are prompted by good manners, just as we our- 
selves will tell any lie when refusing an invitation to 
dinner rather than say bluntly that we don’t want to 
go. But because for nearly 2,000 years we have had 
the Christian ethic superimposed upon our behaviour 
patterns and defence mechanisms, we call such social 
conventions ‘white lies’ and do our best to avoid an 
unscrupulous use of them. But to the primitive 
African, all lies are social conventions, so he will 
deliberately deceive you out of convenience, self- 
defence or common politeness, without in the least 
offending against his own moral code. 

I suspect that Taper knows all this already—or 
maybe he doesn’t if his knowledge of the African 
people is really only based on his acquaintance with 
Africans one meets in London. But this ignorance can- 
not excuse the deliberate removal of a remark from 
its context and writing two and a half columns round 
it; and he could have had no sound African reason for 
so blatantly deceiving his readers, as it was certainly 
not good manners which prompted him nor can it 
have been part of his defence mechanism—unless of 
course he suffers from some sort of guilt complex. 

He ends his article with this comment: ‘There will 
one day be, if something isn’t done soon to avert it, 
a final struggle between black and white in Africa, 
and the struggle will be bloody and prolonged. Does 
Lord Malvern bring that day nearer or postpone it?’ 

The answer is simple. Lord Malvern, by stating a 
well-known fact, has done nothing about that struggle 
either way, but those who twist his frank observations 
on the African people into insults are assisting very 
greatly in the work of bringing the day for it nearer. 
Taper’s article is just the sort of thing which does 
grievous harm to race relationships, for he seeks to 
drive all the wedges he can between white and black 
in Africa, making it even more difficult for them to 
live and work out their destiny together. 


I look forward to my next copy of the Spectator, 
where I hope to find somebody commenting favour- 
ably on the efforts of the group led by Mr. Michael 
Blundell to do something in Kenya to avert the 
struggle that Taper and his like are almost forcing 
upon us. I trust I shall not be disappointed.—Yours 
faithfully, 

GILLIAN SOLLY 
Kabazi, Kiambu, Kenya 


* 


Sirn,—Accustomed to being called ‘rabid red’ and 
‘left Liberal’ here, may | defend myself on the other 
side from my friends in England? 

The Rev. K. MacKenzie doesn’t like the Examiner's 
view of the economics of Nyasaland. But it makes 
sense to us here on the spot. Would he take a similar 
view of the decision of the CDC to stop its most 
successful afforestation scheme in the Nyika (empty 
of all inhabitants because of the relative cold) because 
of the political situation? Does he approve of Con- 
gress’s opposition to anti-erosion measures? Will he 
like it if secession is brought about and the money 
for hospitals, schools, roads, etc., is just not there? 

If an African mother brings her sick child to me 
I prescribe often a nasty medicine, and the child cries 
‘nakana’ ‘1 refuse!” Am I doing wrong to give the 
medicine instead of letting the child die or remain 
ill? I have lived twenty adult years with Africans 
(often sleeping in their houses), and I know that they 
are exactly the same as you and me! They want 
material prosperity, security, and to be allowed to 
give their children a chance to better themselves. They 
don’t like riots and intimidation, most of them. They 
are intense realists. 

Two wrongs don’t make one right. To counter 
white reaction with black extremism and violence 
will certainly produce another Ghana (and don’t for- 
get that Ghana had a hundred or two years of educa- 
tion where we have had only fifty). So we can look 
forward to Freedom to oppress and exploit non- 
whites by demagogic blacks. (And your editorial claim 
that in Rhodesia Africans are exploited and oppressed 
by settlers is inaccurate.) 

If the moderate Rhodesians are allowed to do so, 
the slow abolition of the colour bar can be hastened, 
and progress for the poorest members of society be 
assured, This is a Nationalism to aim for indeed, 
neither black nor white nor brown, but Rhodesian. 
Where all already may worship in the same Church, 
go to the same university, shop or transact business 
in the same places today, tomorrow may look for 
uniform treatment on the railways, receive education 
at the same secondary schools, and any who don't 
like it can quit! 

You, sir, can help, as I said before, by supporting 
Sir John Moffat in the campaign to make sure that 
Dominion Status is not considered until all the 
inhabitants of the Federation want it. And secondly 
by urging that our troubles be taken out of the field 
of party politics, and a bi-partisan policy be accepted 
by all parties in the UK Parliament. You can be quite 
sure that we need help. This virulent and ill-informed 
press campaign in England is helping the UFP more 
than anything else. Why not help the Opposition 
(CAP) for a change?—Y ours faithfully, 

MONICA FISHER 
Greystone Park, PO Box 928, Kitwe, N. Rhodesia 


P.S.: Inaccuracies, I can’t remember all, too many! 
But the latest include Pharos’s reference to the Consti- 
tution Party in his election forecast when the party 
had dissolved, and most of its members were support- 
ing the CAP. Taper lets it appear that the Mau Mau 
was against Europeans. As you know, for the few 
Europeans killed or maimed thousands of Africans 
were murdered, maimed, and frightened into oath- 
taking. 


ANSWERING THE TELEPHONE 

Sir,—In contrasting American DDD (Direct Distance 
Dialling) with British STD (Subscriber Trunk Dial- 
ling) Leslie Adrian fails to mention some points in 
favour of this country’s system. Under STD, the three- 
minute minimum charge has been abolished and calls 
can be made between the most distant exchanges 
for a few pence. This means a considerable saving in 
call charges to subscribers, And even three-minute 
calls are cheaper. For instance, a three-minute call 
from Bristol to Edinburgh costs 2s. 6d. compared 
with the normal rate of 3s. 6d. In America there 
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is no difference in the charge on dialled calls am@ 
those obtained through operators. Perhaps this ex- 
plains why little more than half of the trunk calls 
which can be dialled on America’s six million tele- 
phones linked to DDD—only 10 per cent. of the 
phones in the United States—are being dialled by 
subscribers. In Bristol, since STD’s introduction in 
December, very nearly all such calls are being dialled. 
In praising some of the ‘refinements’ in Vienna, 
Leslie Adrian fails to mention all of the British 
telephone information services. At present a caller 
in most of our big cities can get the accurate time, 
weather forecasts in the part of the country in which 
he is interested, during winter months road con- 
ditions throughout the country, in the summer the 
latest Test Match scores and, in London, informa- 
ion about ‘What Is On Today’-—for the benefit of 
foreign visitors, in French and German as well as in 
English. The Post Office is at present considering 
other ideas, among them being an answering service. 
In fact, a service of this nature was experimented 
with in some provincial cities over twenty years ago. 
The British Post Office has been concentrating 
on using the limited capital which it is allowed to 
expend on such essentials as the reduction of the 
waiting list and the building of new automatic ex- 
changes. That this has had some success is shown 
by the fact that the number of people waiting for 
service at the end of last year was 146,339 compared 
with well over 300,000 at the end of 1954. By the 
way, there are less than half the number of telephones 
in Western Germany than in this country.—Yours 
faithfully, T. A. O'BRIEN 
Public Relations Officer 
Headquarters Building, General Post Office, 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, EC1 


BOURNEMOUTH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Sir,—In your issue of April 3 you published an 
article entitled ‘Bournemouth on a Shoestring,’ by 
Mr. David Cairns. A statement made in the article con- 
cerning the part played by a ‘few rich patrons’ in 
the establishment of the Bournemouth Symphony 
Orchestra may have created a wrong impression. 

In 1954, at the time Bournemouth Corporation dis- 
banded the Municipal Orchestra, there was in exis- 
tence an organisation called the Winter Gardens 
Society, consisting of approximately 1,800 ordinary 
concert-goers and music-lovers in Bournemouth who 
had formed themselves into a supporters’ club for the 
Municipal Orchestra. 

On the decision being taken to disband the Munici- 
pal Orchestra this Society appealed to its members, 
and undertook to pay the musicians the difference 
between the salaries they had been receiving from 
Bournemouth Corporation and the new amount 
claimed by the Musicians’ Union, in order to enable 
the Orchestra to continue in being and fulfil the nor- 
mal summer concert series of the Bournemouth 
season. The Executive Committee of the Winter 
Gardens Society then approached the Arts Council 
of Great Britain and Bournemouth Corporation, and 
consultations went on throughout the summer months 
in an attempt to ensure that a symphony orchestra 
remained in Bournemouth. 

The outcome of these discussions was a decision 
by Bournemouth Corporation to make an annual 
grant of £12,500, and by the Arts Council to make 
an initial grant of £9,000, and a company known as 
The Western Orchestral Society Limited was formed 
to assume responsibility for the Bournemouth 
Symphony Orchestra and to manage its affairs. 

These cold facts do not give any indication of the 
enormous amount of hard work and perseverance that 
was put in by a number of ordinary music-lovers and, 
whilst it is true that the Orchestra’s salaries were made 
up every week through the generosity of the members 
of the Winter Gardens Society, it should be emphas- 
ised that in the main the total amount of money was 
raised by many small sums rather than by large 
contributions from ‘a few rich patrons.’ Subsequently 
for two years the Winter Gardens Society con- 
tributed a grant of £2,000 per annum to the Western 
Orchestral Society Limited. The Winter Gardens 
Society then decided to disband and to hand over to 
the Western Orchestral Society Limited all its assets, 
including many deeds of covenant. — 

The article possibly does not fairly represemt the 
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financial support which has been given by the Arts 
Council, commencing with £5,000 in the year 1954-55, 
£8,000 in 1955-56, £12,000 in 1956-57. In July, 1957, 
an Industrial Disputes Tribunal award granted to 
members of the Musicians’ Union in symphony 
orchestras a pay increase which, in a full year, added 
£8,500 to the Bournemouth Sympheny Orchestra’s 
expenditure. Towards this the Arts @ouncil gave a 
supplementary grant of £3,000, makifig a total for 
1957-58 of £15,000. In 1958-59 the grant was increased 
to £20.000, which it is at present. 

Unfortunately, the Western Orchestral Society 
Limited has had a deficit on its working each year, 
but this has been met by means of a competition which 
the Society organised in 1956 and which, through the 
generosity of an industrial concern in providing staff 
and facilities, resulted in the Society accruing, funds 
which have enabled it, to date, to cover these deficits. 
It is unlikely that the competition could be répeated 
but, in any case, it was embarked upon in the hope 
that it would give the Society time to organist a 
long-term scheme for regional municipal support of 
the Orchestra. As a result of three conferences of 
local authorities convened by the Arts Council, at the 
request of the Society, the Regional Scheme is now 
being developed.— Yours faithfully, 

KENNETH MATCHETT 
General Manager and Secretary 


Bournemouth Symphony Orchestra, 
Westover Mansions, Gervis Place, Bournemouth 


BEER AND THE BUDGET 


Sir,—A correspondent in your issue of April 17 
suggests that the reduction in the beer duty was 
connected with the fact that the Colonial Secretary 
is a member of Her Majesty’s Government. This 
allegation of grossly improper conduct on the part 
of the Secretary of State and of his colleagues is 
surely offensive, as well as being untrue.—Y ours faith- 
fully, 

R. E. LANGHAM 
Mount Street, W1 


[We have already apologised privately to the Secre- 
tary of State, and we would like to take the oppor- 
tunity to offer our apologies publicly to him and his 
colleagues. The suggestion, though our correspondent 
made it in jest, should not have been made, and we 
regret that it was: there is, of course, no foundation 
whatsoever for it and we are glad to withdraw it 
unreservedly.—Editor, Spectator.] 


TELLING THE WORLD 


Sir,—Mr. Michael Sissons, in your issue of April 
17, writing from Tulane University, New Orleans, 
criticises what I said at an English-Speaking Union 
meeting in a recent tour in the USA. 

He objects to my account of the British Welfare 
State, its health services and its expensive educa- 
tional system. He is, according to his own statement, 
benefiting by a grant from that expenditure, and 








so one can understand his resentment of “"p 
criticism. 

When, however, he dares me to give the same talk 
on any public platform in Britain, let alone Bir- 
mingham, I have been doing just that for forty 
years and expect to continue. And when he states 
that the American ESU is doing a grave disservice 
to America and Britain in sponsoring speakers like 
myself, I can only refer him to an official letter 
received at the end of the tour which reads: 

I am writing on behalf of the Officers and 
Directors of the ESU of the United States to 
say how very grateful we are to you and Mrs. 
Tiptaft for carrying out a highly successful tour 
in this country on our behalf. We hear nothing 


but praise for the splendid contribution you 

made to Anglo-American understanding and 
goodwill. 

(Signed) Brigadier Treadwell. 

Vice-President, 

American English-Speaking Union. 

Mr. Sissons goes on to say how wise and lucid 


and non-partisan was Lord Attlee’s lecture in com- 
parison with my own, from which I gather that he 
is a fervent admirer of the policy Lord Attlee repre- 
sents, whereas I am not. 

On my American lectures, therefore, I am content 
to have the approval of the American Executive 
of the English-Speaking Union, even if I have to 
suffer the disapproval of Mr. Sissons.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

NORMAN TIPTAFT 
186 Hamstead Road, Birmingham, 20 


THE NEW PAKISTAN 


Sm,—lI read with interest Mr. Rushbrook Williams’s 
article on Pakistan's land reforms. I feel it is only 
necessary to point out that the so-called reforms are 
not so far-reaching as this article might lead you to 
think. The ‘experts who know their job’ are, in many 
cases, experts in politics rather than land problems, 
and have produced, it must be admitted, generous- 
seeming plans which will possibly serve the purpose 
for which they were designed, that is, softening the 
popular demand for land reform, but in fact reduce 
the power only of the very few very great landowners. _ 
The upper middle class (General Ayub’s chief sup- 
porters) will scarcely be affected; nor will the landless 
masses of the agricultural workers. 

Examine the ‘reforms’ scientifically. The people 
owning over the amount now permitted amount to 
0.1 per cent. of the total agricultural labour force. 
These will have to sell, for compensation, their excess 
land, which will in some cases be land previously 
unused, to the Government, therefore unprofitmaking, 
which will then be resold at the rather high price of 
Rs8 per produce index unit. The difference between 
compensation price and re-sale price—which amounts 
to the fantastic figure of between Rs216,000 and 
500,000 per 1,000 acres—is, according to the Gov- 
ernment, needed for ‘overhead expenses in admin- 
istering the scheme.’ In fact, this probably amounts 
to the losses which will have to be paid in compensa- 
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landlords for their barren and unsaleable lands, 
Beri the tenants will be given first option on 

ing the land. Owing to the financial conditions to 
which they have already been reduced by the land- 
lords (anyone interested should try and get a copy 
of Mr. Masud’s minute of dissent to the Sind Agricul- 
tural Committee, 1948—which was officially sup- 
pressed), they will be quite unable to buy them at the 
price and so they will be sold to people with sufficient 
capital, presumably those landlords who already have 
large holdings, but below the maximum. 

The other reforms mentioned really amount to very 
little since the basic problem—the fact that the actual 
cultivators of the land are nearly all tenants with no 
incentives to do better, and quite unable to improve 
themselves—is left untouched. General Ayub’s re- 
forms simply mean that the holdings of the landlords 
themselves will be more equally divided. 

The fact that this will mean the continued back- 
wardness of Pakistan, and will do harm to many 
industries too, since even cheaper goods (such as 
textiles) will for many millions of agricultural workers 
with little or no money be not easily obtainable in the 
quantities one would expect, is evidently not important 
to General Ayub. Much as one may admire his 
sweeping away of the spendthrifts of the earlier 
government, he seems more interested in keeping the 
support of such people as army officers and others on 
whom he relies, than the real interests of his country. 
—Yours faithfully, MARK J. TODD 


2 Brownlow Road, Berkhamsted, Herts 


EASTER 
Sirn,.—The Rev. Austin Lee says in your issue of 
April 17 that he does not understand Mr. Hollis’s 
letter perfectly, but so far as he does he considers 
it unworthy of him. In my opinion, if I dare say so, 
Mr. Lee’s second letter is unworthy of himself as 
revealed in his own first letter published on April 
3. In it he said (and here spoke non-popular, in- 
formed, scholarly and conscientious: Christianity too 
little heard in public controversy) that the Gospels 
were not histories and spoke of the accounts of the 
Resurrection as symbolic representations of a meta- 
physical concept of immortality. In his second letter, 
however, he says he never denied the ‘historicity’ of 
the Resurrection and dubs Mr. Hollis’s belief a 
‘crudely materialist interpretation.’ This, surely, is 
logomachy with the lid off. Either Mr. Hollis, leaning 
on the testimony of that great man and great zealot 
St. Paul, is right and the order of nature was violated, 
or Mr. Lee (and modern rationalist humanism) is 
right and the Resurrection is not historical fact but 
feryvour-bred myth and symbol. Mr. Lee is in rather 
an unfortunate position, because if he wins it is a 
Pyrrhic victory and he is left rather like a man whose 
umbrella has blown inside out in a storm but who 
yet maintains he is not getting wet—Yours faith- 
fully, 

GEORGE RICHARDS 


Blenheim, Mount Pleasant Road, Poole 


GRANTING VISAS 
Sir.—Is your printer secretly in league with the 
Immigration Authorities in the matter of separating 
the sheep from the goats? By printing ‘the’ for ‘her’ 
in the final phrase of my letter in your issue of April 
10, he has made that remark sound strangely goatish 
in style and sentiment. I was not putting forward the 
familiar argument about Europe as a Third Force, but 
the much more cogent one that Britain, if she cares 
about her own influence and prestige, cannot afford to 
remain pharisaically aloof from the rest of Europe. 
—Yours faithfully, 

PAUL CHRISTOPHERSEN 
University of Oslo, Norway 


OUR OLDEST ALLY 


Sm,—I trust that there will be a wide measure of 
protest against the offensive statement by Pharos in 
your current issue where he describes Portugal as ‘our 
oldest (and dirtiest) ally.’ She is indeed our oldest 
ally but certainly one of the cleanest, in every sense, 
as anyone with a recent knowledge of Portugal will 
know.— Yours faithfully, 

H. C. TRAVELL STRONGE 


Oakley House, Woodchester, Gloucestershire 
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parking foolishly, dreamer backing dreamily, bore boring in where no room. 


Common occurrence. Roads full of. Born every minute. 


You meet pig-headed gate-post. Looks at you. Won't budge. Inch or two. 


Can, can’t, can, can’t ...can! Slight scrape? Only bumper. 


Bless bumpers. By? Wilmot Breeden, who specialise in. Education of rude steel. 
Huge presses, bubbling baths, polishing, buffing, cross-examining. 


Swaddled in adhesive plaster. Touching, very. 


Also door-locks, door-handles, push-buttons, safe, smooth, dependable. 
Window-winders. Boot locks and stays. Steering wheels. Virtually every British 


car roads today carries some components Wilmot Breeden. Yours too. All’s well. 


WILMOT BREEDEN are at Birmingham: also at London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Glasgow, Meibuurne Toronto. 
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Prophecy Under Arms 


By SIMON RAVEN 


in his biography of Major-General Wingate,* 
‘is an abiding force in British affairs’; and there 
is hardly one of his 550-odd pages which does 
not provide good evidence for this assertion. The 
child of massively puritanical parents, the suc- 
cessor to a long line of honourable but strictly 
workaday military officers, Wingate passed an 
early boyhood which, but for the fact of his being 
one of a large family, puts one in mind of Edmund 
Gosse: for in the Wingates’ household as in the 
Gosses’ there was knowledge as. well as the scrip- 
tures, curiosity as well as devotion; and here also 
was the same lowering parental dread that outside 
social influences could only be corrupting. As 
a result, when Wingate went to Charterhouse in 
1916 he went as a day boy, an expedient which 
ensured that the moody and censorious reserve 
already noticeable in his disposition was in no 
way modified, He is remembered as threatening 
Master Phillip Radcliffe with eternal hell-fire if 
he went to a Sunday concert, and as going off to 
pray by himself in the school chapel on a free 
half-holiday. ‘This was not looked on as whole- 
some,’ writes Mr. Sykes: even so early did Orde 
Wingate invite the suspicion and distaste of his 
fellows. 

Nor was he an object of affection at the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich. He was, how- 
ever, the object of increasingly respectful remark. 
For it was at Woolwich that Wingate began the 
immense course of reading and fact-gathering 
which was later to provide him with his formid- 
able general culture; and it was here, too, that he 
shamed his would-be persecutors by walking 
naked and with dignity down a gauntlet of knotted 
towels and voluntarily diving into the icy water 
tank at its end. Newly commissioned into the 
Royal Artillery, he showed courage in the hunting 
field—though he was strongly. suspected of a 
desire to show off; but it was only after he had 
attended a course in Arabic and been posted, in 
1927, to the Sudan, that what was to be the recur- 
ring pattern of his career began to emerge. 

This pattern, faintly discernible in his Sudan 
activities, repeated more boldly in Palestine just 
‘before the war and in Abyssinia a little later, the 
pattern finally demonstrated on an heroic scale 
in India and Burma, was shaped as follows. Win- 
gate would arrive in a theatre of operations with 
a general conviction that affairs here as elsewhere 
were conducted by officials and officers of ‘herd 
mentality’—the type of men who had scoffed at 
him at Charterhouse, had flicked him with towels 
at the RMA—and with the added conviction 
that he himself, by reason of his military know- 
ledge, his strength of character and his zeal for 
all things just and godly, was ideally suited (and 
even divinely appointed) to bring matters to a 
desirable conciusion. Fortified by these assump- 
tions, he would then seek unsparingly for the 
particular solution to the local problem, and usu- 


‘Pitts tee remarks Christopher Sykes early 





* Orpe WincaTe. By Christopher Sykes. (Col- 
ilins, 35s.) 


ally found that this solution was itself dependent 
upon the whole-hearted adoption of the right 
cause—a cause which was not necessarily con- 
ceived in a manner reassuring to authority. Thus 
he arrived in Palestine in 1936, when the Arabs 
were in revolt because the Jewish immigrants 
were gradually displacing them from their land. 
The rights and wrongs of it all were multitudin- 
ous and confusing; but the majority of British 
officials were (probably wrongly) pro-Arab, and 
this despite their declared obligation to the Jews. 
As for Wingate, he espoused the cause of the Jews 
in the most extreme possible fashion—he became 
a Zionist. Having found so characteristic a cause, 
he was not slow to propose an administrative and 
tactical solution that would be consistent with it. 
The Jews of the kibbutzim must be organised, 
with a stiffening of British officers and NCOs, 
into units which, largely by means of night 
patrols, would seek out and destroy hostile Arab 
bodies in their areas: to assist in this arrangement 
the illegal Hagana must be tacitly acknowledged 
and official reluctance to arm the Jews set firmly 
on one side: and he, Wingate, must be charged 
with the overall training and ordering of the new 
units. It should be observed, at this juncture, that 
Wingate was nobody and nothing other than a 
captain supposedly and subordinately employed 
in Intelligence work. 

But to continue with the Wingate behaviour 
pattern. Having, as in Palestine, determined with 
intensity and righteousness upon the correct solu- 
tion, Wingate would then allow no rest to any- 
body, let him be water-carrier or General Officer 
Commanding, until he himself was permitted to 
implement the course of action he favoured. 
Memoranda poured thick from his pen; hour- 
long monologues enraged comfortable Staff offi- 
cers who were just setting off for the races; 
assistance was sought (behind the backs of the 
local hierarchy) from influential connections in 
England; the air was continually charged with the 
flow of argument and with evangelistic im- 
precation. And in the end (as in Palestine, so in 
Burma) Wingate would get his way. Sooner or 
later and by sheer persistence he would find the 
right ear and impress the right man (Churchill 
himself smiled personally upon the birth of the 
Chindits). To the extreme annoyance of the ‘herd’ 
in their smug little offices, Wingate would be 
accorded troops, supplies and blessings to his ex- 
act specification, and then, adding performance 
to promise, would make a swingeing—and in- 
fallibly dramatic—success of his undertaking. For 
however the racegoers might opine on their veran- 
dahs, Wingate had that quality which pertains to 
the greatest Captains: believing passionately in 
his cause and in his own power to fulfil it, he made 
his followers the unconquerable disciples of his 
faith. 

But the last stage of the recurring pattern tended 
to be less happy. Since Wingate knew he was 
always right, he.saw no reason to compromise in 
the interest of military or political expedience. 
Sooner or later, therefore, he would always go too 
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far; he would do or say something which placed 
him temporarily beyond forgiveness. In Palesting 
he forgot that the Government had problems to 
consider other and possibly more urgent than 
Jewish welfare; in Abyssinia he overlooked the 
fact, so passionately was he devoted to the ideal 
of Abyssinian independence, that a strategy de. 
signed for global war might require that his ideal] 
be qualified in some respects. Inevitably, success 
would be followed by recall—recall to discover, 
not the recognition he expected, but the hostility 
of those whose commands he had defied and 
whose patience he had exhausted. Only the last 
and greatest of his adventures did not end in 
recrimination, and before this could happen Win- 
gate was dead. There is every sign that, had he 
lived, even his Burmese achievements would have 
been thrown back at him with rancour from many 
quarters; for, as it is, certain authorities have pro- 
nounced these achievements ‘phoney’ and their 
fame inflated, have claimed that, while his ex- 


ploits made valuable propaganda, their strategical | 


import was negligible. 

Now, if one looks to Mr. Sykes, one finds that 
the pattern which I have been describing is lov- 
ingly traced and retraced, that the military in- 
trigues involved are subtly and entertainingly 
examined, and that both the theory and practice 
of Wingate’s guerrilla tactics are soundly and 
clearly presented. One also finds the vivid por- 
trayal of a portentous personality. But at this 
stage one is entitled to ask for judgment—judg- 
ment both of Wingate’s historical relevance as a 

‘leader and of his qualities as a man, As to the 
former, Mr. Sykes concurs with the Churchillian 
view that Wingate pointed the way to new and 
brilliant techniques in a limited type of warfare 
which was yet vital to the conduct of strategy in 
the Far East; and this assessment seems both 
plausible and just. But as to the question of Win- 
gate’s qualities as a man, I find Mr. Sykes’s atti- 
tude equivocal. And this brings us right to the 
heart of a very important matter. 

Mr. Sykes adopts, in considering Wingate’s per- 
sonality,a heavy and sanctimonious tone; and while 
he cannot avoid references to Wingate’s tactless- 
ness, intolerance and pride, he is at immense pains 
to explain them away, repeatedly putting the 
blame for such excesses on the blockheaded com- 
placency of Wingate’s colleagues or excusing them 
on the ground of his fervently religious tempera- 
ment. However, if one considers the genera! pat- 
tern of his career, and if one further considers the 
individual incidents, as related by Mr. Sykes, 
which make up that pattern, then it is plain be- 
yond question that Wingate was: egotistical and 
self-opinionated, petulant, self-dramatising and 
paranoiac, ill-tempered, bullying, inordinately 
ambitious, a nagging bore and a relentless ex- 
hibitionist. This emerges very clearly from Mr. 
Sykes’s book, however ingenious the excuses he 


provides. It emerged equally clearly from accounts . 


I often heard, while myself in the Army, from in- 
telligent, fair-minded and responsible senior offi- 
cers who had served variously under Wingate’s 
command and actually on his staff. It is pointless 
for Mr. Sykes to ‘attribute Wingate’s vicious 
peevishness solely to the slackness or perversity 
of brother officers who disliked or thwarted him. 
Such officers were, as often as not, decent and far- 
sighted men who recognised self-absorption—and 
fanaticism—when they saw it. It is a tribute, 
course, to the genius of Sir Winston Churchill 
that he should have appreciated Wingate’s mili- 
tary capacity and sought to canalise the mans 
prophetic energies into the fulfilment of military 
aims. But herein lies Wingate’s only defence: 
when we have wars, people will say, then we must 
have men like Wingate. To my mind this is 00¢ 
more excellent reason for not having wars. 
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Big Liza 
Portraits of Russian Personalities between 


Reform and Revolution. By Richard Hare. 
(O.U.P., 428.) 
Mr. Hare’s portraits include writers, political 
theorists and agitators, religious mystics and 
statesmen, and they provide, he believes, ‘illumin- 
ating focal points’ for that period of Russian 
history which falls roughly between the emanci- 
pation of the serfs in 1861 and the October Revo- 
lution of 1917. The approach is not uniformly 
satisfactory. The social and political analysis does 
not always go deep enough while at other times 
the biographical details are frustratingly incom- 
plete. Mr. Hare is at some pains to establish that 
A. V. Nikitenko, the liberated serf who achieved 
high academic honours but who remained a 
staunch consarvative, was representative of ‘a 
mental and emotional evolution far more charac- 
teristic of his milieu and period than is recognised 
by foreigners who have exaggerated the destruc- 
tive revolutionary strain.” He tends to push this 
thesis too hard. His claim, for example, that Tur- 
genevs attitude towards the Paris Communards 
was lukewarm does not altogether agree with 
some of Turgenev’s own writings on the subject. 
He is more lenient towards the reactionary Pobye- 
donostsev than most commentators and ‘blunt 
methods’ is surely a mild term to apply to the 
ferocious repressions of Nicholas I! Mr. Hare's 
own sympathies appear to lie with the Tsar Alex- 
ander III and his Minister of Finance Count Vitte, 
and with Stolypin, who manipulated the first 
Duma of 1906 and was assassinated in 1911. 
His portrait of Bakunin on the other hand is 
humane and objective. He quotes the verdict of 
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The Science of Culture 14s 6d 
LESLIE A. WHITE 
Count d’Orgel 9s 9d 


RAYMOND RADIGUET 
Evergreen Review No. 6 6s 6d 


an exasperated Communard: ‘What a man! On 
the first day of a revolution he is a perfect trea- 
sure—on the second he ought to be shot!’; but 
he pays tribute both to the occasional flashes of 


‘astonishing discernment’ in Bakunin’s chaotic | 


writings and to his refusal to abandon his com- 
rades after the Dresden insurrection of 1848 (a 
refusal which cost him long years in gaol] and the 
loss of his teeth from scurvy) and he gives us 
sympathetic glimpses of the firebrand whom 
Herzen’s children affectionately nicknamed ‘Big 
Liza.’ His account of Turgenev as a ‘social realist’ 
who remained an artist is excellent; and he has 
some perceptive things to say about Dostoievsky. 
The outstanding chapters, however, are those on 
Tolstoy. Mr. Hare’s examination of the ‘conver- 
sion’ as primarily ‘a natural crisis, forced upon 
him, when he saw the ominous interaction between 
degrading forms of art and the inward life of 
human beings exposed to its ravages’ is profound 
and still very timely. Equally valuable is his 
analysis of the real morality underlying Anna 
Karenina (‘less Christian than . . . Buddhistic’)—‘a 
morality of exact personal feeling, firmly bound 
at every step to corresponding action.’ He points 
out that Anna’s tragedy began when she saw that 
a false element had entered into her relationship 
with Vronsky, and violated ‘her honest nature’ by 
refusing to recognise it. ‘When she defied the con- 


ventions of a spiritually blunt society’ he argues | 


(recalling Lawrence’s dictum ‘the monster was 
social not phallic’) her defiance ‘was a virtue, not 
a crime.’ These chapters give distinction to a book 
which is eminently readable throughout. 
GILBERT PHELPS 


All About Willy 


Somerset Maugham: A Candid Portrait. By 
Karl G. Pfeiffer. (Gollancz, 18s.) 
| SHOULD not have thought it possible to write a 
totally uninteresting book on Somerset 
Maugham, and I feel that some sort of con- 
gratulation is due to Karl G. Pfeiffer for achiev- 
ing this considerable feat. In 1941 he heard Mr. 
Maugham announce ‘in a mock pontifical tone,’ 
‘After my death, Dr. Pfeiffer will write the 
authoritative work on Maugham’! It did not 
occur to him that this might possibly be a de- 
plorable example of English humour. ‘Amazed 
and embarrassed, I tried to find words to ex- 
press gratitude, but Maugham cut me short.’ 
It is hardly surprising to learn that a few months 
after Mr, Maugham, while giving permission for 
a book about himself, ‘didn’t mention that the 
suggestion had originated with him.” And less sur- 
prising still to find that that permission was with- 
drawn ten years later. Professor Pfeiffer, how- 
ever, was understandably reluctant to throw in 
the sponge. Between Mr. Maugham’s own works, 
standard books of reference and his own notes of 


conversations with and letters from his hero he | 
has fabricated a book of 224 pages which bears | 


about the same relationship to biography or critic- 
ism as the Emperor's clothes bore to Savile Row 


suiting. Among the faits-divers which the atten- | 
tive reader may gather from perusing Professor | 


Pfeiffer are the fact that Mr. Maugham’s school- 
days are ‘described movingly in Of Human Bond- 
age, that he always buys his underwear in 
London and that the Duchess of Windsor when 
playing bridge said, “What good are kings? They 
always abdicate.’ But that is about all he will 
get from what is really rather a nasty piece of 
parasitism. As a literary phenomenon Professor 
Pfeiffer is a bit of a tick. That he hasn't more to 
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EARLY 
SOVIET WRITERS 


Vyacheslav Zavalishin 


| “The Communist regimentation of lit- 
erature in Soviet Russia began in earnest 
in 1929. In a well-informed and 
closely studied volume, Mr. Zavalishin 
has set out to trace in detail this process 

. . luminating and valuable.”—Times 
Literary Supplement 


63s. net 


THE 
SMALLER DRAGON 


Joseph Buttinger 


“...an important and impressive work 
of scholarship which fills a long-felt need. 
It should perhaps be added that the 
printing and lay-out are of outstanding 
quality.” —Jnternational Affairs 

“ . . he writes well and his book is the 
first in English to deal with Vietnam 
alone, as distinct from Indo-China as a 
whole.” — History 

45s. met 


A Short History 
CAMBODIA 


of 


3.8_ 688.888.8868 88888 ee eee 


Martin F. Herz s 

| Anaccount of a little-known civilisation a 
| from the days of Angkor to the present. ™ 
“*... a fascinating story, which Mr. Her7 
tells succinctly.” L] 
—Times Literary Supplement a 

25s. ne a 

C] 

| PANMUNJOM & 
William H. Vatcher s 
The story of the Korean Armistice 2 
Negotiations. ] 
“his sketch of the background tothe 

| truce talks, and his conclusions on the a 
lessons to be learned from them, should ™@ 

| prove as valuable as his enlightening () 
' account of the whole proceedings.” ie 
—International Affairs a 

| 37s. 6d. net ry 
CI 
WAR AND THE . 
LJ 

|SOVIET UNION n 
H. S. Dinerstein 4 

| 

The advent of nuclear weapons has 
caused the great powers to re-examine [| 
their fundamental ideas about warfare. @ 
but in the Soviet Union this re-ex- gy 
amination was not begun until after ( 
Stalin’s death. Brilliantly researched @ 
and documented, this book analyses the a 
military and political consequences of 
the change in Russian strategic thinking. 
Ready early May lg 

| 375s. 6d. net r] 
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show for his efforts is due to the toughness of the | 


animal to whom he chose to attach himself. 


ANTHONY HARTLEY 
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her superb biography of 
La Grande Mademoiselle 


Daughter of France 
(25/-) 


WALTER 
ALLEN 


his finest novel 


All in a Lifetime 
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an exciting new book 







Hunting the Bismarck 
(12/6) 


HARRISON 
SALISBURY 


a sober and important 
book on street gangs 


The Shook-up 
Generation (:3/-) 


‘WAR AT THE TOP 


the behind-the-scenes 
story of the war and 
the famous ‘* hole in the 
ground” by James Leasor 
and General Sir Leslie 
Hollis, K.C.B., K.B.E., R.M. 
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Sorrows of Sociology 


The Idea of a Social Science. By Peter Winch. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 12s. 6d.) 

Contemporary Sociology. Edited by Jacob 
Roucek. (Peter Owen, 70s.) 

The Curious Strength of Positivism in English 
Political Thought, By Noel Annan. Hob- 
house Memorial Trust Lecture. (O.U.P., 3s.) 

PHILOSOPHERS have had a thin time of late. They 
have been stripped of their ancient glories and 
reduced to the status of ‘under-labourer’ in other 
people’s fields. Mr. Winch attempts to redress 
this state of affairs by laying claim to the social 
sciences, maintaining that ‘any worthwhile study 
of society must be philosophical in character.’ 

Firstly, he declares that the philosopher him- 
self is dealing essentially with the social sphere, 
because the rules he is concerned with, especially 
rules of linguistic usage, must have a social set- 
ting. Only this gives them meaning. The same is 
true of social action: it can only be understood in 
the context of a particular social system. Hence, 
he argues, a social scientist, unlike a natural one, 
is precluded from imposing concepts from the 
outside, for these would distort the true meaning 
of behaviour. It is nonsense to attribute a man’s 
action in a certain situation to the desire for 
industrial peace if he does not grasp the idea him- 
self. We have then two propositions. Concepts are 
social facts; and social action can only be under- 
stood from the standpoint of the actor’s ideas. 
Winch adds these together and concludes that as 
conceptual analysis is the job of the philosopher, 
so too the social sciences are necessarily ‘philoso- 
phical.’ At least part of sociology is ‘misbegotten 
epistemology.’ 

The social scientist reading Mr. Winch seems 
more likely to arrive at the opinion that episte- 
mology is just a bastard sociology of knowledge, 
for many of his points are singularly old hat. The 
social setting of rules is just another way of speak- 
ing of norms; like the insistence on starting the 
analysis of social action from the actor’s point of 
view, it is a central assumption in the writing of 
Durkheim, Weber, Parsons and many others. But 
whereas Winch assumes you must end where you 
begin, no social scientist can accept this—par- 
ticularly one who is working in societies other 
than his own. For the very act of translating their 
ideas means breaking through the conceptual 
barrier and developing a vocabulary that can be 
used to examine a variety of cultures. Winch finds 
these everyday occurrences ‘in conflict with 
philosophy’ partly because of his restricted view 
that ‘understanding’ in the social sciences is con- 
cerned above all with motivation. But there are 
other explanations; for example, the functional 
(dismissed in one sentence), which examines the re- 
lationship of an institution like teenage gangs to the 
other institutions of the society. And these may be 
quite removed from the actor frame of reference. 

The root of the difficulty is not so much an 
inadequate understanding of theoretical matters 
as an unfamiliarity with the empirical work of 
the social sciences. Any acquaintance with the 
modern study of non-European belief would have 
saved him from approving the ill-informed re- 
mark of Collingwood’s about ‘scientific anthro- 
pologists’ bringing the beliefs of other civilisa- 
tions into ridicule. In any case the demonstration 
which Mr. Winch’s thesis requires is that philosg- 
phers can improve upon thé pérformafices by 
using their own techniques. But where’s the evi- 
dence for this? Neurath, Kaplan, Mead, Dewey 
and others not mentioned in this book have shown 
some constructive ways in which philosophers 
can co-operate with social scientists, without 
claiming too much or denying too little. But Mr. 
Winch wants to be head-gardener in the field of 
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sociology. Sympathetic as we are to the under. 
employment problem among philosophers, neither 
the wisdom of past ages nor the testimony now 
before us seems likely to justify the claim for pro- 
motion. For in effect he denies the whole basis 
of comparative studies as well as the work sum- 
marised, for example, in Roucek’s comprehensive 
but often pedestrian survey of the present state of 
sociology. If the fifty-seven ‘eminent authorities’ 
who contribute to Contemporary Sociology are 
sometimes not quite eminent enough, there is at 
least a sense of work in progress and of the empiri- 
cal side of the whole subject. 

Mr. Annan advocates the opposite course to 
Winch, a rapprochement with sociology; and he 
is well aware of the present deadlock in political 
philosophy. Following the general lines mapped 
out in Parsons’s The Structure of Social Action, 
he briefly traces the development of sociological 
thought away from utilitarianism. If there are 
moments, as in the attribution to Durkheim of an 
oversimplified dichotomy between the individual 
and society, where brevity is perhaps misleading, 
it is done all in all with admirable lucidity and 
grace. To the main line of sociological thought 
England contributed little. There was, of course, 
Marshall and Maine (Mr. Annan’s attempt to 
carry the rehabilitation of Kipling a stage further 
and include him here is not altogether satisfactory). 
But in general sociology suffered a neglect which 
he attributes partly to the delayed impact of 
German idealism and partly to the English pas- 
sion for moral discussion. And he ends with 
an eloquent appeal for the development of the 
social sciences at the older universities. It must 
stand as one of the major criticisms of those in- 
stitutions that they have so signally failed to en- 
courage the growth of social studies, except for 
those concerned with making money and govern- 
ing blacks. But in case this conclusion should be 
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Principles and 


Practice of 
Radiesthesia 


by Abbé Mermet 


A textbook for practitioners and students, 
generally regarded as the great classic 
work. Over 50,000 copies have been sold 
in France and it has been awarded a prize 
by the French National Society for the 
Encouragement of Public Welfare. 

18 diagrams, 25s net. 


The Mirror 
of Light 


FROM THE NOTEBOOKS 
of Rodney Collin 
This book concerns the system of ideas 
taught | by Gurdjieff, Ouspensky, Nicoll 
and othéFs of the same tradition. !t Js 
composed of notes used as a basis for talks 
to his associates. 13s 6d net. 
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understood as support for the central theme of 
Lenin’s Imperialism, I might add that this result 
has only been attained in the face of considerable 
government encouragement to develop in a more 
general direction. 

The fact that at Cambridge one can study how 
to manage real estate but not the operation 
of social systems must surely be explained in 
terms not only of the history of ideas but also 
of the internal structure of academic society. The 
great autonomy given to the segments, the teach- 
ing faculties and the residential colleges, tends to 
inhibit the evolution of those new departments 
which might eventually produce a reallocation of 
spheres of interest and competence. It is just this 
reallocation which so many philosophers, political 
theorists and historians resist. It is all, as Mr. 
Annan concludes, ‘to their very great discredit.’ 

JACK GOODY 


Ends of the Earth 


Russia Explored. By John Brown. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 16s.) An unusually and refreshingly 
objective and good-humoured second look at the 
Soviet Union (Central Asian republics included) 
by a writer who first went out there in the 1930s 
—travelling with Sidney Webb, whose naive 
acceptance of Soviet statistics shocked the young 
man from Ruskin even then. Now he has been 
moving around Mr. Khrushchev’s country, not- 
ing the new dominance of women; the gradual dis- 
appearance, aS More consumer goods come into 
the shops, of typical ‘Russian’ products; the late- 
Victorian standards of personal behaviour; and 
much else, from the dreariness of Soviet news- 
papers and bookshops to the uninhibited enjoy- 
ment of non-stop private parties: ‘Elsa Maxwell 
would like the Russians.” 








by Frank Baines 


Walter Allen: ‘A magical evocation. Frank Baines 
is a born writer, a natural lord of language. . . 
every bit as good as the young Masefield.’ 


The Times: ‘Very remarkable and original .. . 
capable equally of humour and great beauty. It is 
strong and lyrical, full of flavour and character.’ 


The T.L.S. ‘He is unquestionably a brillian 

feporter: if, as Whitman believed, poetry is a 

sharing of significant experience, he is a poet.’ 
21s 


THE TRUE VOICE 


by GERDA CHARLES 
Observer : 


conviction.’ 


‘Intelligent, honest . . . carries entire 


Yorkshire Post: ‘Admirably, often movingly, con- 
veys the pathetic but by no means despicable 
longing of the intellectually under-privileged.” 


Evening Standard: ‘The excellent, sharp character- 
sation and the complete absence of self-pity carry 
us through this most intelligent first novel.’ 


18s 
Eyre & Spottiswoode 


In Deep. By Frank Baines. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 21s.) To sea under sail. Sometimes the 
author writes amateurishly (‘the lambent air was 
as pellucid as treacle’), but often he captures with 
considerable effect the wonder and excitement of 
a lad’s first voyage, twenty years or so ago, in a 
four-masted barque from Lendon to Australia. 
The five-page account of his first jong climb to 
the upper top-gallant yard is the freshest pos- 
sible writing on a far from fresh subject. From 
the arrival at Millwall Dock by taxi to the knife 
and knuckleduster free-for-ail of Finns, Germans, 
Swedes and Australians on the jetties of Wallaroo, 
this is a roaring, rowdy recapture of a boy’s joy 
in hardship and danger. 

Serbian Legacy. By Cecil Stewart. (Allen and 
Unwin, 42s.) Cecil Stewart’s Byzantine Legacy, 
which is a classic and has just been deservedly 
reprinted, concerned itself with Constantinople, 
Greece and Italy. His latest book reveals that the 
richest of all Byzantine treasure-houses is Yugo- 
slavia and, more particularly, Serbia: ‘nowhere in 
the Byzantine world is there such a wealth of 
material within such a relatively small area; 
nowhere so many churches, so much painting.’ 
Moreover, the churches are often melodramati- 
cally situated, as the fine photographs bear witness, 
This is a book about buildings and frescoes, but 
its author is a historian and a wit: it will 
delight discerning travellers to these romantic 
and now increasingly visited Balkan hills. 

The Most Beautiful Desert of All. By Philippe 
Diolé. (Cape, 18s.) Some men fall in love with the 
desert, as others fall in love with the sea. Philippe 
Diolé loves both, and follows his books on under- 
water exploration with a strange evocative work 
on the Sahara, once fertile and thickly peopled, 
now abandoned, ‘a vast pandemonium frozen into 
stillness.” Soon it will be busy and banal again, for 
there is oil there, but this is what the pale, secret 
desert is like now, with its sudden brief spring- 
time, its traces of Stone Age man and of the slave 
caravans, between the Roman cities of the Libyan 
shore and the forts of the Foreign Legion. 


Red Dust of Africa. By Sacha Carnegie. (Peter 
Davies, 16s.) A cheerful, chatty expedition to East 








and Central Africa, by an author who is detached | 


about black men and rather sardonic about the 
whites, who shot an elephant illegally and was 
tried for the offence, and writes in a happy, maga- 
zine-article sort of way about the strange sights, 
sounds and smells of a continent that he may or 
may not have understood, but certainly enjoyed. 

Shanks’s Pony. By Morris Marples. (Dent, 25s.) 
‘Too rich, too lazy, and too proud, was why 


nobody in England walked, either for pleasure or | 


for profit. So Pastor Moritz was told—and by an 
Englishman—in the 1780s. But pedestrianism as 
a sport was already reviving ‘in this land of car- 
riages and horses.’ It had once been necessary to 
walk, and some, such as Coryate, Lithgow and 
John Taylor, the Water-Poet, had made a virtue 
of it. Twenty-stone Ben Jonson had walked to 
Scotland. Soon after Moritz’s day, Captain Bar- 
clay of Ury was breaking Regency records, and 
Wordsworth was setting a Lake District fashion 
that urbanised Lancashire still follows. The com- 
piler of this historical miscellany ranges anecdo- 
tally from Jonson to Joad in a style painfully 
pedesician even for the theme, but there are some 
good stories and remarkable records. It is hard 
to be as impressed as the author, though, by the 
sixteen-year-old de Quincey’s feat of walking 
from Manchester to Chester in two days in the 
course of his flight from Manchester Grammar 
School. There must be many a boy of the same 
age at that nursery of good walkers and climbers 
who could do the same today, and think nothing 
of it. CYRIL RAY 
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Moving into Aquarius 
One of our leading composers discusses the 
omg of a composer in Britain during the 
ast decades. 18s net 


DAVIES & PALMER 


Radio Studies of 


The Universe 


Twe young Jodrell Bank scientists write 
about the exploration of the Universe 
through radio astronomy. Hlustrated. 25s net 


VAL CHEKE 


The Story of 


Cheesemaking in Britain 


The fascinating story of cheesemaking 
through old recipes and traditional methods 
to modern production. Illustrated. 40s net 


NORMAN MALCOLM 


Dreaming 


The latest addition to the series Studies in 
Philosephical Psychology. 12s 6d net 


SHOWELL STYLES 


How Underground 
Britain is Explored 


This new volume in the ‘How’ Series is a 

thorough introduction for young people 

interested in spelaeology. : 
Illustrated. 10s 6d net 


M. POLANYI 
The Study of Man 


The Lindsay Memorial Lectures, 1958 
7s 6d net 


MICHAEL BALDWIN 
Poetry Without Tears 


“A thoroughly interesting, indeed fascina- 
ting book. M. Baldwin’s practical methods 
have it in them to help many teachers tre- 
mendously.” Liverpool Daily Post. 14s net 


DAVID & ISABEL CROOK 


Revolution in a Chinese 


Village: Ten Mile Inn 
A study, based on first hand observation, 
of a Chinese village covering the period 
immediately before the setting up of the 
Chinese People’s Republic. 

Illustrated. 21s net 
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Blackest Whitehall 


The Spirit of British Administration. By C. H. 
Sisson. (Faber, 21s.) 

The Profession of Government. By Brian Chap- 
man. (Allen and Unwin, 28s.) 


THE question about the Civil Service is whether 
it is worthily unique or merely uniquely old- 
fashioned. Out of Professor Mackenzie’s famous 
stable of administrative studies at Manchester 
come two excellent and entirely conflicting books 
on the administrations of Europe, one of which 
sees Whitehall as favoured above all bureaucracies 
while the other degrades it to the level of Spain 
and Portugal in the scale of enlightenment. 

In some ways the British administration is 
more secretive, less well qualified technically 
and more dictatorial towards its own members 
than the civil service of any comparably advanced 
nation in Western Europe. Mr. Sisson admits this 
most cheerfully, and in language accurate and 
lively enough for a good novelist he surveys the 
whole recruitment, philosophy and practice of 
Whitehall and contrasts them with continental 
systems. For him, all the administrative codes of 
Austria, the controlling courts of France, the 
enforced publicity of the Swedish service, are 
worth little against one great virtue in Whitehall : 
its dumb pliancy. The presence of self-opinionated 
specialists or the interference of tribunals defend- 
ing the rights of Crown servants against their 
master would separate the all-powerful Minister 
from his minions. For they must obey him utterly, 
and the sole judge of the Ministry's work must be 
Parliament. ‘Centralism,’ Mr. Sisson states, ‘is in 
the logic of parliamentary democracy.’ If the 
Minister were not responsible to Parliament alone, 
the system would be undemocratic. 

But Mr. Chapman, a professional scholar while 
Mr. Sisson is himself a civil servant, replies: 
‘Political control, adequate in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is no longer considered capable of control- 
ling an administration in modern conditions.’ 
Napoleon. provided the executive with a great 
court of its own, the Conseil d’Etat. In France, 
the Conseil has come to act not only as the pro- 


_ tector of the accused or wronged civil servant, but 


as the reverser of wrong administrative decisions 
made against members of the public. Mr. Chap- 
man does not disguise his admiration for the 
Conseil and its ancillaries which can call a Minister 
before them to explain a decision and drive him to 
retract it. Of course, Napoleon did not design the 
thing as a palladium of the subject’s liberties or 
the petty official’s rights. He wanted a strong and 
unhampered executive under his own hand, and he 


split executive and judiciary not so much to 
satisfy any eighteenth-century rationale of the 
‘mixed constitution’ as to get his tools finally free 
of interference from judges he well knew to be 
hostile and reactionary. A Napoleonic administra- 
tion runs by its own law, administrative law; it is 
answerable to its own courts, the courts of the 
Conseil d’Etat. The British reaction to this is to 
snuff tyranny and to accuse the bureaucracy of 
making itself judge in its own cause. 

Mr. Chapman admits that such dangers exist, 
although after Napoleon died powerful barriers 
were progressively erected against the possibility 
of interference by another tyrant. On the other 
hand, he argues, ‘the problem of bringing home re- 
sponsibility to the particular individual official is 
fundamental to the control of the public admin- 
istration. The British, insisting as they do on 
ministerial responsibility, go to the greatest length 
to protect the individual official.’ And this saving 
cloud also cuts off the British official from the 
public view when he is wronged and needs pub- 
licity, so that security proceedings can be taken 
against him without allowing him the rights of 
preparing for them, questioning witnesses, exam- 
ining the documents in the casé, being represented 
by a lawyer, or of appeal. Only Spain and Portu- 
gal, in Western Europe, sack civil servants for 
their political opinions, but even their procedures 
are not as Siberian as this. Parliament itself may 
be growing more democratic every year, but the 
administration it wrested from the King’s preroga- 
tive remains very monarchical indeed. 

Both writers make play with the difference 
between continental and British training. The 
British administrative class asks only for all- 
round ability, abhorring the notion of a specialist 
training in administration, and Mr. Sisson believes 
that this absence of brash qualification allows 
the young official to develop the dewy quality of 
the trimmer. ‘He should be prepared to bow before 
any wisdom whose mouth is loud enough . . . the 
essential character of government is a process of 
maintaining the unity of a political group.’ And 
yet, in the old days, the examinations for entrance 
to the administrative class were very professional 
indeed. In 1859 the candidate had to ‘Give a very 
short analysis of the Colonial Act (Text supplied)’ 
or ‘Read the following despatches and write a 
letter to the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury stating the substance of Lord 
Grey’s original instructions and the extent to 
which these instructions were complied with and 
the reasons why they were not fully carried out 
atthetime. .. .’ 

NEAL ASCHERSON 
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Man’s Fate 


The Search. for Captain Slocum. By Walter 
Magnes Teller. (André Deutsch, 21s.) 
‘THE fishing was carried out successful:, except 
for the loss of the vessel,’ is how Slocum’s eldest 
son later described his parents’ honeymoon trip 
in the ill-charted waters around Alaska. As Mr, 
Teller makes clear in this modest, graphic and 
unobtrusively scholarly biography, the great sea- 
man’s life centred on the remarkable chance that 
he had married an ideal companion, who was not 
in the least put out by this occurrence, but con- 
tinued to help, love and comfort him, accom- 
panying him everywhere, as he became a 
prosperous and forceful ship’s captain round the 
Pacific. When she died his ‘days were done.’ He 
married again, but was soon separated. At the 
age of forty-five he was jobless, wifeless, in debt, 
a total failure. ‘All that was left him was the 
urge to sail and the urge to excel.’ He got hold 
of, and rebuilt, the derelict Spray, and gradually 
fell into the idea of the astonishing voyage from 
which his fame derives. For three years he sailed 
alone round the world in the thirteen-ton oyster- 
boat, a feat (though it has since been repeated 
a number of times in rather easier circumstances) 
which remains truly phenomenal. The adventures 
he ran into, on this and other voyages, his en- 
counters with odd characters (like President 
Kruger, who hotly denied his claim that the 
world was round), are the staple of Mr. Teller’s 
book. But they are not its essence: that is more 
to be found in Slocum’s extraordinary immunity 
from distraction, in this and other matters, an 
ability to remain almost untouched by all the 
side-issues which compromise the action of the 
average life. The result is that Slocum’s career 
shows in an extremely pure form, not just the 
motivations of an adventurer, but all that deserves 

to be called tragic in the human condition. 

On his return he wrote that lively and readable 
account of the trip. Then, gradually, he 
went to pieces, the impossibility of any further 
fulfilment, or substitute for fulfilment, gaining 
on him. He had ‘mental lapses’; he was arrested 
for indecent exposure; he remained poor; 
his later navigations did not materialise. Finally 
he sailed out in the Spray, now in poor condition, 
with the idea of a South American journey, and 
was lost somewhere in the North Atlantic. The 
downhill stretch of an emptied life remains typical 
of all who ‘having done what men could, suffered 
what men must.’ Yet the alternative ways, of 
compromise, have their own regrets, perhaps 
worse. 

ROBERT CONQUEST 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,041 


ACROSS 
1 Noble examples of the illumin- 
ator’s art? ( 


29 These cows seem to have been 19 Hail, ein. in a manner of 
left out in the cold (8) 





Solution on May 8 


5 Mum's gone back to the labora- 
tory for a remedy (6) 

9 one Street is so very U! 

10 Thus aan about an ecclesiastic 
ina ty © 

12 You look wan, friend with a 
vulgar hat (6) 

13 Look well at the protagonist (8) 


- 15 Deviation that might be agreeable 


to the jud G, 7) 

18 It’s not all in a ceremony (12) 

23 Preqresive: boy seen at the end of 
a stormy loch (8) 

24 There’s no sense in it when the 
<i e lamp’s invisible (6) 

I'm somewhat partial to a pent- 

a ot (4-2) 

27 Conversely dolichocephalous (8) 

28 One might expect it to retain an 
impression (6) 


A Aree camel 0 ancy of Conabass's Senatiots Contery Diction 
guinea will So atieiel t tataekanel @e 
Crossword No. 1,041, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


a book token for one 
opened on May 5. Address 


DOWN 
1 a driving a sulky make one? 
) 


2 It’s slap up when Father gets a 
rise (6) 

3 The Rev. in confusion is dished by 
another (7) 

4 ‘When the grey-hooded —— like 
a sad votarist’ (Milton) (4) 

6 He’s made a pile (7) 

7 It takes a sound beating, but 
there’s a snare to it (4-4) 

8 Smell rodents? (4-4) 

11 Chorus boys for outdoor shows 
(3-4) 

14 Nice for slithy toves (7) 

16 The kind of letter that has no 
end (8) 

17 Not much chance for the poor 
emmet with a donkey on top of 
him (8) 

ary and a second opie o! 

the first two correct solutions 


solutions: 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


speaking (7) 
20 ‘Ask where’s the north . 
Scotland, at the —— ’ (Pope) ne 


21 The trophy, love, see! (6) 

22 ‘Yet three filled Zodiacs had he 
been the —— jewel’ (Jonson) (6) 

25 Foster is back (4) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1,039 


ACROSS. — 1 Fabians. 5 Temples. 9 
Trochee. 10 Tendril. 11 Diminution. 12 
Chic. 13 Auk. 14 Spontaneous. 17 Fire- 
lighter. 19 Pas. 20 Arch. 22 Interprets. 26 
Craters, 27 Chelsea. 28 Dimples. 29 
Overrun. 

DOWN. — 1 Fated. 2 Bookmaker. 3 
Achenes. 4 Sweat, 5 Tit for tat. 6 Manx. 
7 Larch. 8 Solecisms. 13 Affianced. 15 
Organists. 16 Oppressor. 18 Replete. 
21 Charm. 23 Elcho. 24 Swain. 25 Well. 


PRIZEWINNERS 


Mrs. 1. E. Whitton, 9 Greygates, Mount 
Merrion, Dublin, and Mrs. Fenwick- 
Owen, Langney Priory, Eastbourne, 
Sussex. 
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Homage to Orpheus Britannicus 


Henry Purcell 1659-1695: Essays on his Music. 
Edited by Imogen Holst. (O.U.P., 18s.) 


THOUGH Purcell may not be in toto as great a 
composer as Byrd, he was probably more richly 
endowed with creative genius than any British 
musician; both what he achieved and what he 
failed to achieve make him a crucial figure in our 
history. To British musicians in the twentieth cen- 
tury he is inexhaustibly fascinating and illuminat- 
ing: and the most significant merit of this collec- 
tion of essays is that it sees Purcell in the light of 
our own creative and executive practice. Reading 
it, we are aware of the living reality of history: of 
those elements in the past which are still present; 
of those aspects of the present that relive the past. 

Indeed, the book is perhaps more valuable for 
the general impression it makes than—with two 
exceptions—for its intrinsic content. The first and 
most important exception is Robert Donington’s 
article on interpreting Purcell today. This com- 
bines historical accuracy with an awareness of the 
twentieth century: is at once scholarly and 
humane, practical and imaginative. In the space 
available it could hardly be better done. Re- 
inforced by Donington’s brilliant articles in Grove 
it provides a guide to the interpretation of Purcell 
which should be obligatory reading for all profes- 
sional performers: and which amateur performers 
will want to read anyway, since it is so lucid, 
sympathetic and urbane. 

The other exceptional essay is Michael Tippett’s 
characteristically stimulating reflections on Purcell 
and the continuity of the English tradition. Shake- 
spearean poetic drama, Tippett suggests, offered a 
creative fusion of drama and music that might 
have been translated into operatic terms. But by 
the time Purcell had forged a dramatic-musical 
idiom, our drama had lost its imaginative integrity. 
So the twentieth-century composer might profit- 
ably learn from both Shakespeare and Purcell: 
seeking a twentieth-century synthesis of the poetic- 
dramatic and musical-dramatic values that, for 
fundamentally social and ‘philosophical’ reasons, 
failed to come to terms in the seventeenth century. 

The remaining essays are comparatively slight. 
Imogen Holst puts in a welcome, because deserved, 
word for Nahum Tate as librettist, though she 
might have made more of Tate's intelligent, 
English-middle-classical rehandling of the tradi- 
tional heroic theme of the conflict between private 
passion and public duty. Peter Pears does not 
pretend to do more than pay graceful homage to 
Purcell as word-setter and melodist. Benjamin 
Britten properly points out that Purcell’s continuo 
parts have periodically to be re-realised with 
creative imagination; and then describes what he 
has done in some of his own realisations. This is 
hardly intelligible unless one has the scores in front 
of one; and if one has, the description seems re- 
dundant. One would have welcomed some discus- 
sion of the point at which ‘realisation’ becomes 
‘re-creation.’ This is justifiable, of course, when, as 
in Britten’s case, a twentieth-century composer of 
genius is dealing with a seventeenth-century com- 
poser of genius. But the humbler editorial prob- 
lems as outlined by Donington remain : how is the 
‘average’ musicianly continuo player to realise 
Purcell’s basses with a convincing equilibrium 
between historical authenticity and creative 
imagination? 

Scholarship is represented in this collection by 
Jeremy Noble’s article on Purcell and the Chapel 
Royal and by Eric Walter White's piece on early 
editions of Dido and 4neas. Some, not all, of the 
information contained in Noble’s essay bears on 
Our experience of Purcell’s music, in that it tells 
Us what resources were available to him. The 
information about Dido is interesting but not 


inspiriting; it leaves us much where we were. F. B. 
Zimmerman contributes a note on Purcell’s hand- 
writing which helps us to distinguish the genuine 
from the spurious Purcell autograph. Sundry 
reproductions of Purcell’s calligraphy are beauti- 
ful and curiously moving; we recognise the com- 
bination of baroque flamboyance with an almost 
bluff honesty: the ‘forged feature’ of ‘own, abrupt 
self.’ 

WILFRID MELLERS 


Last Words 


The Centre of the Green. By John Bowen. (Faber, 
15s.) 
The Englishmen. By Laurence Lerner. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 15s.) 
Miguel Street, By V. S. Naipaul. (André Deutsch, 
15s.) 
The Best Short Stories of Ring Lardner. Intro- 
duced by Alan Ross. (Chatto and Windus, 21s.) 


THE most interesting new book of the week, The 
Centre of the Green, documents several forms 
of inadequacy. The four principals of this 
curious and intelligent novel are Charles, a failed 
suicide swallowed up in the anonymous city; his 
brother Julian, swallowed up in marriage and 


‘compulsively philandering; and their parents, the 


stoic, disappointed Colonel and his withdrawn 
wife. Charles begins group therapy; the Colonel 
manfully takes Julian, whose behaviour defeats 
him, on a healing holiday in Matlorca: but 
nobody's problems are solved. It is only with the 
Colonel's death at the end that there is a moment 
of dignity. ‘Chaps ought to finish well,’ he says. 
‘Only thing we ever have any choice about is how 
we do things. You know—doing it with style, and 
all that. That’s us—style. The rest fs all outside, 
and we can’t control it.” We have been led up 
to this resting place through a series of expertly 
managed shocks, and it is extraordinarily moving; 
but it is doubtful if it can carry the weight Mr. 
Bowen seems to hope for it. When Aziz hurls 
his accusations at the English of ‘weighing out’ 
their emotions like potatoes, his outburst rein- 
forces and comments on the central preoccupa- 
tions of A Passage to India; but the Colonel’s 
‘statement’ can’t really be turned back on the 
experience presented in Mr. Bowen's novel. In- 
telligence here has been put at the service of a 
sort of tidying instinct, is doing a job of persuad- 
ing us that the book coheres rather than of 
making a coherence. But the incidental manifesta- 
tions of Mr. Bowen's intelligence are unusually 
fine; he may lean too heavily on ‘furniture’ (the 
make of cigarettes and mattresses) in bodying 
out his people, but he has a devastating gift for 
larger documentations: the therapy sessions, a 
meeting of admen, Charles’s wet weekend are 
triumphs of cool, humorous reporting. 


The Englishmen concerns the repercussions 
produced by two new masters from England on 
the people of a South African school and on 
Richard, a young liberal member of the staff, 
in particular. This sort of book is invaluable for 
the sidelights it can throw on an exotic com- 
munity—it was a surprise that Richard’s extra- 
curricular night-school for Africans should have 
been, however contemptuously, sanctioned by his 
colleagues—and Mr. Lerner writes extremely well 
in giving the ‘feel’ of the place: he knows, one 
is persuaded, how both whites and Africans talk. 
The dilemma of a rather anzmic intellectual 
faced with an impossible situation emerges from 
Richard's shifting reactions to the new masters, 
to the certainties of Franklin and the outrages 
of Tracy. But there is something excessive, in 
the last resort, about Tracy: he sleeps with the 
coloured maid Georgiana, reads the Communist 


595 


Manifesto to his boys and pinches Richard’s girl. 
One is invited to expect great things from such 
a tornado, but his conversation with Richard, 
before he leaves again for England, doesn’t meet 
one’s expectations: “You must accept people as 
they are,” he suggests. And Richard of the sig- 
nificant limp, who has succumbed to the man’s 
dubious charms himself, is left on the last page 
realising “I don’t know what I want.’ Again, as 
in The Centre of the Green, we have been en- 
couraged to accept a late formulation as holding 
a larger meaning and again there is a sense of let- 
down. 


No hesitations about Mr. Naipaul's latest: 
Miguel. Street is a splendidly skilled collection 
of character-sketches and __tales-with-a-twist 
retailed by a young man looking back on boy- 
hood, a kind of Cannery Row of Trinidad. 
Eccentrics can quickly become wearisome, but the 
inhabitants are so artfully varied, and the frac- 
tured accents of their talk so sparely caught, that 
you are galloped through from one delighting 
story to the next. The affection that Mr. Naipaul 
doesn’t try to conceal for his creations seems 
entirely appropriate. For a different world-picture, 
turn to Ring Lardner, whose hatreds seem equally 
apt. There is a thesis to be written, if it isn’t 
already in the writing at Columbia, on the rich, 
harsh line of American humour that travels from 
Mark Twain down to today’s sick joke. Lardner 
would appear prominently about half-way. The 
boastful baseball-players are here, of course; but 
so are the over-eager friends, the spoilt children 
and the heartless impresario, every one of their 
clichés -rammed home with crippling, comic 
effect. This collection is unfortunately long 
enough for a certain brutal repetitiveness to 
appear: the scalpel swells to a sledgehammer. 


JOHN COLEMAN 
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THE BUDGET AND EQUITY SHARES 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Mr. Amory’s Budget has under- 
written the bull market in British 
industrial equity shares. For this 
we must all be thankful. It is far 
better for a Stock Exchange 
movement to be soundly based on 
reasonable economic prospects 
than to be spurred on by un- 
reasonable fears of inflation or 
distaste for bonds. Inflation, so 
the Chancellor told the House of 
Commons, had been eliminated 
from the economy. That became clear last year, 
he added, when unemployment rose and the 
decline in exports and stock-building brought 
about a fall in the level of industrial production 
and a smaller fall in total output. In the last 
quarter of 1958 both the index of industrial output 
and total output began to re-expand, helped by 
the removal of hire-purchase restrictions, and this 
upwards trend, said Mr. Amory, was likely to con- 
tinue over the coming months. It would not be 
rapid, because the effect of the decontrol of hire 
purchase is wearing off, and the rise in output 
would turn out to be greater than the rise in 
employment. This would be the natural conse- 
quence of the high rate of investment in recent 
years. In other words, productivity would improve, 
profit margins widen and industrial profits expand. 


This is a sound enough base for a bull market in 
industrial equities. 

The only question which remains is whether it 
has gone too far for the time being or how much 
farther it is likely to go before it is checked. The 
bull market began in February, 1958, when the 
Financial Times index of industrial shares was 
1544. All lingering doubts about its validity were 
removed when Bank rate was cut from its emer- 
gency level of 7 per cent. to 6 per cent. on March 
20. That was the signal for the cyclical investor to 
help himself to equities. The index thereafter had 
a pretty strong run up to 2254 by the end of the 
year—a rise of 46 per cent. After four weeks or 
so of reaction down to 212.8 the index began to 
climb again rather hesitantly in anticipation of a 
favourable Budget, and at the time of writing has 
reached 225. The average yield on industrial 
equities is now 5.19 per cent. against a yield of 
4.83 per cent. on old Consols. A margin of 0.36 
per cent. between the two may be historically 
slender, but the expected increase in the supply of 
bank money this year should allow the long-term 
rate of interest to fall slightly while the expected 
increase in industrial profits should enable com- 
pany dividends to rise further. In any case, the 
conventional spread between the yield on gilt- 
edged stocks and that on industrial\equities is 
certain to narrow as the investment institutions 





AEI 


A VIRILE AND 
PROGRESSIVE 
ORGANISATION 


N the course of his extensive review of the Group’s activities and interests, Lord 
Chandos, Chairman, at the Annual General Meeting of Associated Electrical 


Industries Limited said: 


In 1958 the total value of electrical apparatus shipped and invoiced to our 

. Customers amounted to £181,500,000 and surpassed the previous record of 1957 

by £31,500,000. The profits, however, did not increase in step with the increased 

output. The main cause why profits were not more buoyant is that they are still 
affected by the heavy initial cost of starting new plants. 


Commenting on what he described as perhaps the outstanding feature of the 
year, viz. the addition to the A.E.I. Group of two new companies, Associated 
Insulation Products and W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Co. Ltd., Lord Chandos 
said; They add greatly to the strength of the undertaking, which is at once 
balanced and comprehensive. We cover automatically the whole range of electrical 
products, from the largest machines for the generation of power, such as turbine 
generators and water wheel alternators, down to the smallest devices used in its 
application, such as miniature lamps and transistors. 


At the end of the year we reached an agreement with the Directors of London 
Electric Wire Company & Smiths, and we are very much gratified that this famous 
and long established Company should have joined the A.E.I. Group. 


From its new factories, from its improvements in organisation, from its very 
large educational facilities and from its efforts in research and development, your 
Company is well placed to take its part in the further expansion of the electrical 
industry which, both from the experience derived from its history and from its 


apparent prospects, appears assured. 


Associated Electrical industries Limited CAEI) 
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enlarge their holdings of ordinary shares, 

If the bull market is not yet at an unreasonably 
high level in this country it is, however, bound 
to be affected in the near future by the prospect 
of a general election. Assuming that there is no 
early announcement, the expectation of a late 
autumn election would probably begin to affect 
the market in another three months’ time. It is 
strange that July was the month when the market 
reached its top in 1957 and again in 1955. (The 
Stock Exchange still seems to be in the grip of a 
cyclical pattern of movement which the profes- 
sional investor prefers to.ignore because he does 
not understand its significance.) It is possible that 
July, 1959, will again mark the periodic peak of a 
bull market’s enthusiasm. In any case, the an- 
nouncement of the election date will certainly 
cause the market to fall. 


Apart from the shock of a general election in 
this country there is also the possibility of a check 
from the other side of the Atlantic. The Wall 
Street bull market has been strong since Novem- 
ber, 1957, and last year the Dow Jones index rose 
about 35 per cent. Lately there has been an out- 
break of wild speculation in the low-priced equities 
of electronic and missile companies, trading in 
which accounted last week for no less than a 
third of the total turnover on the Stock Exchange. 
These low-priced stocks practically doubled in 
value last year and this year have climbed another 
20 per cent., while the Dow Jones index has only 
gone up a further 5 per cent. I gave instances the 
other week of two missile equities .selling at 
seventy times their 1958 earnings! Warnings have 
been issued from responsible quarters and the 
Federal Reserve has asked member banks to con- 
tract loans against securities, but while customers 
can obtain ‘no purpose’ loans from their local 
banks and foreign moneylenders can accommo- 
date at exorbitant rates those who are denied ordi- 
nary loans, it is difficult to see how stock market 
gambling can be stopped. One firm of brokers has 
wisely raised its margin requirements against 
stocks which are three times or more above their 
1958 lows. The Securities Exchange Commission 
has stated that there is evidence of increasing 
manipulation of stock prices and has charged 
some operators with dishonest dealings. It is all 
very reminiscent of 1929 and Americans might re- 
member that it was the crash in London of a dis- 
honest speculator and manipulator which caused 
the bull market at that time to collapse. What 
frightened me this week was the report from the 
Economist's New York correspondent to the 
effect that stock salesmen were pouring into Wall 
Street at a rate of over 3,000 a month. Here is 
clear evidence that stock market gambling is 
running wild and that Wall Street is heading for 
trouble. 


Gambling apart, | am amazed at the apparent 
over-confidence expressed by ordinarily conserva- 
tive American brokers who think nothing of pro- 
jecting the earnings of their favoured companies 
two or three years ahead. It does not occur to them 
that theirs is not a particularly stable economy and 
that it needs more than a high population growth 
to keep the bull market going when equities yield 
only 2 per cent. and bonds 4 per cent. or more. In 
any case, a depreciating dollar is not a firm base for 
a bull movement. The wise professional managef 
of British funds will be pulling in capital from 
dollar equities and not adding to sterling equities. 
Some time—but perhaps not before the late sum- 
mer or autumn—Wall Street will have a sharp set- 
back and as Americans have been buying not 4 
few British equities in heavy volume this-is bound 
to have a bad effect upon the bull market in 
Throgmorton Street. Surely this is a time when 
the British investor must walk very circumspectly. 
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INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


HE Stock Exchange has been moving up 
pet. in a fairly heavy volume of trading and 
even the gilt-edged market recovered a little from 
the shock of the LCC 5 per cent. loan which 
went to a discount of 1;% per cent. on its issue 
price of 954. Industrial equity shares have 
been very firm and sound investment stocks 


like GALLAHER have been bought for their income | 
yield. The trading profits of Gallaher for the year | 


ending December were nearly 20 per cent. up and 
the net profits were nearly 40 per cent. higher. 
At 46s. to yield 5.4 per cent. this equity is a useful 


addition to any investment portfolio. Another | 
share which can still be bought for income and | 


‘Weare positive erpansionists and natural optimists’ 


capital security is LEEBIGS, which at 94s. returns 
5.05 per cent. on the anticipated-dividend of 24 
per cent. covered 3.4 times. These are safer pur- 
ehases than many popular shares on a 24 per cent. 
to 34 per cent. yield basis. 
United Drapery 

Store shares remain a firm market, being the 
main beneficiaries of the Budget, and this week’s 
report of UNITED DRAPERY for the year ended 


anué ast justi ‘ D ce in this | 
January last justifies market confidence in this | thew fein cieentiote® O8b Gis Gane aad Anieuat 


group. Trading profits have increased by 10 per 
cent. and the net profit attributable to the holding 
company by nearly 20 per cent. The dividend is 





COMPANY MEETING 
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THOMAS TILLING LIMITED 


A FAMILY OF FIRMS 


Insurance, Textiles, Engineering, Building Materials, ‘Pyrex’ Glass, Car 


Distribution, Electrical Equipment, Publishing and many other interests 


+ 


MR, W. LIONEL FRASER’S REVIEW 


The Sixty-Second Annual General Meeting of 
Thomas Tilling Limited will be held on 14th May, 
1959, at Crewe House, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
The following is an abridgement of the review by 
the Chairman, Mr. W. Lionel Fraser, C.M.G., which 


| for 1958 :— 


raised from 324 per cent. to 35 per cent. and a | 


fights’ issue is announced of one in ten at 20s. 
The market expects the dividend rate of 35 
per cent. to be at least maintained for 1959-60 


and the prospective yield basis ex rights for the | 
shares, which are 39s. as I write, is around 4} per 


cent. Compared with 2.65 per cent. on Marks 
and Spencer this is an attractive yield for this 
well-managed company. 
Motor Components 

The motor component makers are sharing to 
the full in the motor boom. PRESSED STEEL, the 


NEW DIRECTOR 
We welcome to the Board as an Executive Director, 
Mr. Kenneth H. Chapman, who has been on the 
staff at Crewe House for over 10 years. His wide 
experience and legal knowledge will be of the greatest 
value. 


EXPRESSION OF THANKS 
It is with a special depth of gratitude that I pay 
tribute to the great and invaluable werk of the men 


| and women in all the member Companies of the 


biggest manufacturer of steel motor bodies in the | 


country, increased its gross profits for the year to 
December by 24 per cent. and its net profits 
by 32 per cent. The equity dividend has been raised 
by 5 per cent. to 25 per cent. and as this is now 
covered 24 times by earnings the 5s. shares at 
26s. to yield 4.8 per cent. are a reasonably priced 
investment. The company is not entirely depen- 
dent on the motor industry, for it manufactures 
also a wide range of refrigerating equipment. By 
contrast with such a highly specialised and efficient 
company as Pressed Steel, the trading results of 
another component manufacturer, BIRFIELD, have 
been disappointing, for they have not yet justified 
the large capital expenditures undertaken. For the 


| 


year ending July difficulties have been encountered 


but for the last quarter beginning next month some 
improvement is expected. Demand is growing and 
there is surplus capacity waiting. The shares have 
come back to 48s. 6d. to yield 6.1 per cent. on the 


15 per cent. dividend last covered 2.9 times. Per- | 


haps the worst has now been discounted but share- 
holders must have more patience than I had 
thought necessary some time ago. I confess to 
having been disappointed over this share. SERCK 
8 another story. It still manufactures motor-car 
fadiators and maintains a repair service, but it 
has expanded its business into heat-transfer equip- 
ment and coolers for the engineering, shipping and 
oil-refining industries. Serck is a leader in its 
Special lines and has subsidiary interests on the 
Continent and in South Africa. For the year to 
last July it earned nearly 50 per cent. and paid 
15 per cent. At 19s. 9d. the 5s. shares yield only 
34 per cent., but before long the company should 
Fepeat its scrip bonus of 1957 and the yield will 
increased. 


Group. They have shown themselves to be efficient, 
courageous and resilient. With the Headquarters Staff 
at Crewe House, whose support and guidance is ever 
with them, they form a strong team and we have 
much to thank them for. 


FINANCIAL COMMENTS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
The proportion of the 1958 profit before tax of 
£2.607.723 attributable to Thomas Tilling Limited 
was £1,831.300. This compared with £1,984,311 for 
1957. The consolidated profit after tax of the year 
1958 attributable to Thomas Tilling Limited, is 
£829.690, which is a decrease of £70,152 from 1957. 


Preference Dividends of £79,990 have been paid 
and an Interim Dividend of 64 per cent. on the Ordin- 
ary Stock was paid on 24th November, 1958. Your 
Board recommend the payment of a Final Dividend 
of 7 per cent.. making a total of 134 per cent. for 1958 
(1957, 134 per cent.). 


ORDINARY CAPITAL TRANSFERABLE IN 4s. 
UNITS AND CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


At a Meeting to be held immediately following the 
Annual General Meeting, it is proposed to subdivide 


| the existing Ordinary Stock into Units of 4s. each, 





and to capitalise part of the Share Premium Account 
by the issue of new fully-paid capital to Ordinary 
Stockholders in the ratio of one new 4s. Ordinary 
Share for every £2 of Ordinary Stock held on 21st 
April, 1959. Our reasons for proposing that the 
Ordinary capital should be transferable in’ 4s. units 
are threefold-:— 
(1) To conform with modern investment thinking, 
(2) To make it easier for the smailer investor, 
should he be so minded, to participate in our 
future progress, and 
(3) To improve marketability on the Stock Ex- 
change. 


FUTURE DIVIDEND 


Provided no unforeseen circumstanees arise, your 
Board would hope to be able to recommend for the 
current year, interim and final dividends on the 
Ordinary Stock (as increased by the issue to which I 
refer above) at rates not less than those for 1958. 

The Chairman, having given reports on the various 
Companies, then continued :— 


GENERAL REVIEW AND PROSPECTS 


I must admit to some disappointment that we did 
not beat our record profit figure of last year, but it is 
a fact that some companies had a remarkably fine 
year and.gome achieved wonders in maintaining the 
1957 lev@ “Others, mostly for causes beyond their 
control], “perforce had to bend to the wind, but alf 
the same I do not hesitate to say that 1958 will prove 
to have been a year of outstanding work throughout 
aur Group. Not only was every opportunity taken to 
institute measures to improve efficiency, reduce costs, 
eliminate waste, establish better procedures, produce 
better goods and give better services, but these steps 
were effected with a rhythm and a determination 
which showed more clearly than ever that our con- 
ception is right; that in the joining together of so 
many varied, yet vital interests, there has developed a 
unity of purpose which constituies a firm basis for 
the further success which we are striving to achieve. 

I haye said before that we have fine men and that 
we have fine businesses. I am more certain of this 
now than ever. We are positive expansionists and 
natural optimists, who have confidence in the British 
people and in our own efforts. This is a true “Family 
of Firms,” constructive but competitive: tough, too, 
but never ruthlessly so. In favour of this new title, we 
have discarded that of “Industrial Holding Com- 
pany’—which we invented for ourselves some ten 
years ago—as being an unsuitable description of our 
functions. Part of our strength comes from diversifica- 
tion—an overburdened, hackneyed word these days— 
but in Tillings we know that diversification is in- 
effective without inspiration and co-ordination. Our 
objective is to extend the activities of our present 
member Companies, where a patiern is already un- 
folding. as much as in further partnership with care- 


. fully selected newcomers for whem we always have 


room. 

What of the future? Against the background giver 
above and knowing what I do of the possibilities of 
our Group, it is not in me to be other than confident. 
All our plans are long term, for our destiny cannot be 
shaped quickly. We have a vigorous, alert and buoy- 
ant organisation, and your Directors intend to uphold 
your Company's progressive record. 





If you are interested in obtaining a copy of the {ull 
Report and Accounts please write to :— 


THE SECRETARY, 
THOMAS TILLING LIMITED, 
CREWE HOUSE, CURZON STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
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COMPANY 


HOMAS TILLING has maintained the 
ordinary dividend of 13} per cent. for 1958 
which may be a little disappointing to some; but 
there is an assurance from the chairman, Mr. 
Lionel Fraser, that provided no unforeseen 
circumstances arise the board hopes to pay the 
same rate of dividend on the capital to be im- 
creased by a one for ten scrip issue. The group 
trading profit was lower at £2,607,723 against 
£2,894,388, and the net profit was (after tax) 
£829,690 against £899,842, which provides earn- 
ings of 26.5 per cent. for the dividend. During 
1958 several majority interests were acquired. The 
Daimler Hire was sold and other interests were 
increased. This industrial holding company, a 
title to be discarded in favour of ‘Family of Firms,’ 
has a fine record and so its shares have always 
been on a comparatively low yield basis, the 
present yield at 68s. 6d. xd. being 3.9 per cent. It is 
proposed to split the £1 ordinary shares into 4s. 
units which will make them much more market- 
able and should also make them available to the 
small investor seeking a sound investment which, 
allowing for the proposed scrip issue and the same 
rate of dividend, will yield around 4} per cent. 
The slight fall in the trading profit of Hoff- 
mann’s Manufacturing for 1958 from £1,493,601 
to £1,420,251 may be attributable to the subsidiary 
company, Hoffman Tweedales, which supplies the 
textile machinery trade. The chairman, Mr. J. W. 
Garton, should have good news to tell in his forth- 
coming annual statement. The company (which is 
controlled by Brown Bayley and Co.) must have 
done well from its interests supplying the motor 
trade. The net profit was £610,002, providing 
earnings of 102.5 per cent. for the dividend of 31 


NOTES 


per cent. (dividends prior to 1958 were paid tax 
free). To this dividend is added a 5 per cent. 
sixtieth anniversary bonus which presumably will 
not be repeated, although the company should 
be able to increase its dividend rate with con- 
tinued prosperity in the motor trade. At 38s. 
the 5s. ordinary shares yield 4.1 per cent. on 
the 31 per cent. dividend’ and would give as 
much as 4.8 per cent. on a 36 per cent. rate. 
The group resources are very strong with liquid 
funds at £2,933,000. 

The capital of British Wagon (following upon 
a 39 per cent. interest acquired by the Royal 
Bank of Scotland last year) & to be reorganised. 
There is to be a one for one scrip issue on the £1 
ordinary shares and £5 is to be paid on the £20 
shares (£5 paid), which will then be divided into 
ten £2 shares (£1 paid). Thus the paid-up capital 
will become £2,550,000. Hire-purchase business 
conducted by this fine company has continued to 
expand. In fact, over the past two years, business 
has almost doubled. The chairman, Mr. R. A. 
Dyson, points out that the company is now, for 
the first time, endowed with ample funds at a 
cheap rate of interest, which can be profitably 
employed. For 1958 the gross trading profit rose 
to £1,204,361 from £865,590, producing a net 
profit (after tax) of £260,120 against £176,996. 
Prospects are undoubtedly good (three new 
branches were opened last year)—the company 
does not finance the purchase of domestic 
appliances, For the past four years the divi- 
dend was 20 per cent.; for 1958 it was increased 
to 224 per cent. on capital increased by 38.4 
per cent. Like other hire-purchase finance 
companies the yield obtainable on the £1 ordinary 
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shares at 128s. 9d. is low at 3.5 per cent., but this 
would seem justified on the bright future 
prospects. 

There is a slight fall in the group trading profit 
of Engineering Components at £396,321 for 1958 
against £409,279 for 1957, although group sales 
increased by 5 per cent.; the net profit after tax 
was £157,658. The company’s fortunes are closely 
allied with those of the motor industry, their prin- 
cipal product being the manufacture of gaskets, 
The chairman, Mr. C. C. Griffith, states that the 
future of the company looks brighter than it has 
done for some time. Over the past ten years the 
paid-up capital has been increased from £200,000 
to £1,012,500 and dividends (less tax) from £23,100 
to £83,447, a fine record, which justifies the price 
of lls. 6d. for the 5s. ordinary shares yielding 
6.5 per cent. on the 15 per cent, dividend. 

Shareholders of Typhoo Tea can once again 
thank their chairman, Mr. J. R. H. Sumner, and 
his board of directors for their recent profits 
declaration. Group net profits after tax were 
higher for 1958 at £1,203,012 against £1,117,282. 
The dividend is being maintained at 25 per 
cent., but there is also a special interim pay- 
ment of 15 per cent. for the current year (which 
will not be taken into account when considering 
the dividend for 1959) together with a one for one 
scrip issue. This is an excellent reward for share- 
holders and maintains the company’s fine record 
which over the years has been one of great 
strength as to assets and dividend cover—assets 
include £1.1 million in local government loans 
and cash £1,168,430 against liabilities of 
£2,358,862. The yield on the 5s. ordinary shares 
has always been low; it is now 2.39 per cent. 
at 52s. 6d. xd., but an increasing rate of dividend 
can perhaps be hoped for on the doubled capital. 















The Question o 


INVEST 


Only the Piccadilly 
Building Society 
offers Premium Shares 
—a unique investment 
system offering 
increasing rates of 
interest. 


Post thie Coupon Today 


Po ne eae eee eS a 
{ Please send details of Premium Shares 
NAME ...sccseseeeeee oeceececccccsccrscceceesscseeenseersenescessaceseesceeesesecen scenes 
ADDRESS........+++++ severeterseseresvoceysovcepesescusoosososescosoosoecscocsooccosees 
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$.3 
PICCADILLY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ESTATE HOUSE, 31 DOVER STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.I. 








ON THE ROCKS 


When a ship goes on the rocks the 
life-boats start out on their errand of 
mercy. But without your support the 
Life-boat Service itself would be on 
the rocks. Send a donation, no matter 


how small, to:— 
ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O-B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


A Weish 
Coxswain 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
BBC requires Talks Producer, North American 


Service. Duties include formujauon of ideas for. 
and producuon of discussions, talks ana talks 
features for re-broadcasting in North America 
Essentia. qualifications : sound education, good 


genera! knowledge, appreciation of styie of the 
spoken and written word, imagination. tact and 
sympathetic interest in men and women of all 
kinds. In:erest in current affairs, first-hand know- 
ledge of United States and Canada, their people 
and aflairs, and some experience of writing an 
advantage. Salary £1,105 (possibly higher if quali- 
fications exceptional), rising by seven annual in- 
crements to £1,550 p.a. max, Requesis for appli- 
cation forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference G.1091 ‘Spt.") should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1, within five days. 

BBC invites applications tor pasts as Arabic 
Monitors at Caversham, near Reading. Duties 
include lis ening to and selective reporting of 
contents of news and other broadcasts trom 
abroad. Thorough knowledge of classica' Arabic, 
perfect hearing, good grasp of woric affairs, 
ability to tyoe and to translate into good English 
esseniia!. Knowledge of Swahili and or another 
African language an advantage. Shori-lis:ed can- 
didates will be asked to undergo test: Starting 
sa'ary £825 (possibly higher if qualifications ex- 
cepuonal), with Promotion to salar) range £970- 
£1,340 when fully proficieat. Requests for appli- 
cation forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference G.1092 “Spt.)} shouid reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COM- 
MITTEE. Applications are invited for appoint- 
ment as DEPUTY HEAD (woman) of the two- 
form entry Secondary Modern School of the new 
Village College at Comberton which wil! open 
next January. The Village College can be des- 
cribed as a Community Centre containing a 
Secondary School and accommodation reserved 
and furnished for the sole use of young people 
and adults of the group of villages it serves. 
The post is a key one which should attract a 
woman of eathusiasm andj lively interests who is 
secking an Opportunity to put new ideas into 
practice. The post carries an allowance of £130 a 
year, and a new house will be available at an 
economic rent. Further particulars and applica- 
tion forms which should be returned by 1lith 
May, 1959, may be obtained from the Chief 
Education Officer, Shire Hall, Cambridge. 

G. D. EDWARDS, Chief Education Officer. 


CIVIL SERVICE. SPECIAL DEPARTMEN- 
TAL CLASSES (H.M. Inspectors of Taxes; Cadet 
Grade, Ministry of Labour and Nationa! Service; 
Assistant Postal Controllers, Post Office; Grade 
Ill Officers, Ministry of Defence). Pensionabie 
posts for men and women at least 204 and under 
24 on ist August, 1959, with university degree. 
Age extension for service in H.M. Forces or 
H.M. Overseas Civil Service; no degree require- 
ment for Overseas Civil Service or Regular 
Forces candidates. Examination (Engtish and 
general papers) on 3rd-4th July, followed by 
selection tests and fina! interview. Starting salary 
(London), £630 or £645. Maximum up to £1,385 
Promotion prospects to £2,000 and over; 5-day 
week.—Write Civil Service Commission, 6 Bur- 
lington Gardens, London, W.1, for application 
form, quoting 550/59/12. Closing date 30th May, 
1959, 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, SECOND- 
ARY. Applications invited for the following 
Secondary School Headship. Form TS/10 ob- 
tainable from (S.A.E.F.) and returnable to the 
Education Officer (TS/10), County Hall, West- 
minster Bridge, S.E.1. Candidates who have 
completed Form TS/10 within the last year and 
have nothing to alter may apply on Form 
TS/10B. Closing date May 2. New Secondary 
School at Abbey Wood Estate, Woolwich, 
London, S.E.2. 

Headmaster or Headmistress required for this 
school which will open in September, 1959, 
temporarily in newly built primary school 
premises and which will transfer to its own 
new premises probably in September, 1961. 
The school will recruit first-year boys and girls 
in September, 1959. It is estimated that the 
ro!! will rise to about 480 by the time the schoo! 
is transferred to its new premises which will 
accommodate about 1,200 pupils. Burnham 
Group XVII, based on an estimated unit total 
of 1,860 for 1963. The school will recruit from 
a wide range of ability and will eventually 
provide a wide variety of courses including some 
leading te G.C.E. all levels, There will also 
be facilities for instruction in housecraft, 
neediecraft, commerce, handicraft and en- 
gineering. Applicants should have high academic 
Qualifications, organising ability and a strong 
interest in the whole field of secondary educa- 
tion. Previous applicants should advise by 
letter if they wish to be reconsidered. (827). 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON, 
New Zealand. LECTURER AND SENIOR LEC- 
TURER IN HISTORY. Applications are invited 
for the above-mentioned posts. The salary for a 
Lecturer is £1,025 by £50 to £1,275 per annum, 
and for a Senior Lecturer £1,315 by £50 to 
£1,615 per annum, the initial salary in each case 
being determined according to the qualifications 
and experience of the appointee. An allowance 
is made towards travelling expenses. Further 
Particulars and information as to the method of 
application may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Com- 
monwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
Applications close, in New Zealand and London, 
On 15th June, 1959. 





YOUNG WOMAN advertisement representative 

required by the ‘Spectator’ to develop specialised 

advertisement section. — Write Managing 

Director, The Spectator Ltd., 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


APRIL 





24, 1959 


NATION AI ASSOCIATION OF BOYS’ 
CLUBS. Applica:ions are invited for two 
appointments to the staff of the MOBILE 
TRAINING WING: (a) for club jeadership 
subjects and (b) for arts and crafts, Extensive 
travelling involved.—Ful: details and form of 
application from Genera! Secre:ary, N.A.B.C., 
17 Bedford Square, London, W.C.i. 

STELLA FISHER BUREAL, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station) welcome 
both male and femate office staff. TEM 6644. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON. 
NEW ZEALAND. APPOINTMENT OF LEC- 
TURER IN EDUCATION. Applications are in- 
vited for the above post. Preference will be given 
10 applicants who are qualified in either History 
of Education and Comparative Education or 
Educational Socielogy. The salary will be 
£1,025 per annum, rising by annual increments 
of £50 to £1,275, The inijtiai salary will be 
determined according to the qualifications and 
experience of the appointee, An allowance is 
made towards travelling expenses. Further par- 
ticulars and information as to the method of 
application may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Com- 
monwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
Applications close, in New Zealand and Loen- 
don, om Ist June, 1959, 








CONCERTS 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF “MUSIC 
Director of Music : William Glock. 
Secretary : John Amis 
DARTINGTON HALL, DEVON. 
AUGUST 1 wo 29, 

Artists and Teachers include : 

Peter Pears, Julian Bream, Benjamin Britten, 
George Matcolm, Colin Davis, Hans Richter- 
Haaser, Viado Periemuter, Luigi None, Gloria 
Davy. Sir Kenneth Clark, Amaryllis Fieming, 
Aimee van de Wicle. Vegh and Viach Swing 
Quartets, Pro Musica Antiqua (dir.: Safford 
Cape), “Luca Marenzio’ Vocal Sextet. Send 3d. 
stamp for illustrated prospectus to Sec., 16 

Eccleston Square, S.W.1. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


ANTIQUARIAN BOOK FAIR, Apri! 22-May 2. 
National Book League, 7 Albemarle Street, W.1. 
ABA members display rare books. MSS., al! 
prices. Mon.-Fri., 11-6.30; Thurs., 11-8; Sat., 
11-5. Adm, free. 

HEAL’S 1959 DESIGNS ENHIBITION showing 
trends in furniture and furnishing. Catalogue 
available.—HEAL'S, 196 Tottenham Court Road, 
W.1. MUSeum 1666. 


FORUM 4 THE VISUAL PERSUADERS, 
Nationa! Film Theatre, South Bask, Waterloo, 
S.E.1. MAY 3-10. The most exciting forthcoming 
event ! With film and live TV broadcasts. Book 
now, or full programme (s.a.c., large) from John 
Morley, Joint Council for Education Through 
Art, 1 Cambah Road, S.W.15. Speakers include 
Raymond Williams, Lindsay Anderson, Malcolm 
Mugacridge, Tom Driberg, Doris Lessing, Richie 
Caider, Anthony Wedgwood Benn, Kare) Reisz, 
John Berger, ctc 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Dn. J, . Aguirre on 
‘La poesia espafiola anterior a 1936, on the Ist 
May at 6 p.m. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
Paintings by ANTHONY GROSS and ANNE 
DUNN. Water-colours by JOHN MARSHALL. 
10-S.30. Sats. 10-1, Till 29th. 


MATTHIESEN GALLERY: AVIGDOR 
ARIKHA — Daily, 10-5.30. Sats. 101, Until 
May 2.—142 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


MODERN WAR — A CHALLENGE TO 
CHRISTIANS. Public Meeting. May 25, at 
7.30 p.m., at ROYAL ALBERT HALL. Speakers 
include Canon Collins (Chairman), Victor 
Gollancz, Dr. Gruber, Prof. Hromadka, Dame 
K. Lonsdale, Revd. Mervyn Stockwood, Jill 
Balcen and John Neville. Tickets 2s. 6d. reserved, 
Is. unreserved, from the Hal! or Christian Action, 
2 Amen Ct., E.C.4 (CITy 6869); Friends Peace 
Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1 
(EUSton 3601). 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 
Street, W.1. RODIN : Bronzes and Drawings. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A course of three 
lectures entitied “Some Aspects of the Economic 
Life of the 13th and i4th Centwures’ : () ‘Flemish 
Trade in England in the. 13ih Century’; ii) 
“Currency and Trade in Western Europe during 
the 13ih Century’; (iii) “The Exunomic Signi- 
ficance of Currency Manipulations in the Later 
Middie Ages” will be delivered by Professor E. 
Perroy (Paris), at 5.30 p.m. on S and 6 May, 
and at 5 p.m. on 7 May at University°of Lon- 
don, Senate House, W.C.1. ADMISSION 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.—James Henderson, 
Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A course of ‘three 
lectures entitied (i) ‘Basic Elements of Moral 
Education in the General Secondary School in 
the Soviet Union,’ (ii) “Education of Students in 
the Spirit of Patriotism, Peace and Friendship 
amongst the Nations,” (iii) ‘Moral Education of 
Children in a Group’ will be delivered by 
Academician I, A. Kairov (Moscow), at 5.30 
P.m. on 4, 5 and 8 May at the Institute of Educa- 
tion, University of London, W.C.1. ADMIS- 
SION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. — James 
Henderson, Academic Registrar. 









The fight against cancer—man- 
kind’s cruellest enemy —is being 
intensified. The Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund seeks your help in 
building new laboratories in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. Due to open next 
year, this will be the most advanced 
cancer research centre in 
Europe. But £1,000,000 is needed 
to complete it. 


HELP BUILD THIS GREAT 
CANCER RESEARCH CENTRE 





ne 
Le | “iis } mart 
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The Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund, pioneer organisation of its 
kind, works under the direction of 
the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons. To widen its 
work and to speed results, the 
Fund — which receives no official 
grant— makes this personal appeal 
to you. Will you please help— 
now ? 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


PATRON: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


Please send your gift to A. DICKSON WRIGET, EsqQ., M.S., F.R.C.S., 
Royal College of Surgeons, 51 C.R.F., Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A course of two 
lectures entitied ‘Visual Meaning in Theatre’: 
(i) “In the Text,’ Gi) ‘On the Stage,” will be de- 
livered by Professor Nevill Coghill (Oxford), at 
5.30 p.m. on 4 and 11 May, at University of 
London, Senate House, W.C.1. ADMISSION 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.—James Henderson, 
Academic Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A course of two 
lectures entitled “Roman Historians and Roman 
Revivals’ : (i) “Sallust: A Problem of Influence,’ 
(ii) “Livy and the Revival of Roman History in 
Monte Cassino” wil] be delivered by Professor 
H. Bloch (Harvard and American Academy in 
Rome), at 5.30 p.m. on 4 and 5 May at Uni- 
versity College (Gustave Tuck Lecture Theatre), 
Gower Street, W.C.1, ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET. — James Henderson, 
Academic Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : A lecture entitled 
‘The Achievement of the Habsburg Empire in the 
Cultural Renaissance of East Central Europe’ 
will be delivered by Professor H. F. Schmid 
(Vienna), at 5 p.m. on 4 May at the School of 
Slavonic and East European Studies, University 
of London, W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, WITH- 
OUT TICKET.—James Henderson, Academic 
Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A course of three 
lectures entitled “The Non-Bantu Peoples from 
Angola’: (i) “Mucue -es’—a Native People from 
the Mocamedes Desert, Gi) “Bushmen from 
Angola’. (iii) ‘M "—an Hi Tribe 
from Angola, will be delivered by Professor A. de 
Almeida (Lisbon) at 5.30 p.m. on 4, 5 and 7 
May at the School of Oriemal aad African 
Studies, University of London, W.C.1. ADMIS- 
SION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. —James 
Henderson. Academic Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. The Cassal Lec- 
tures entitied “Michelet Interpréte de la Figure 
Humaine’ will be delivered by Professor J. J. M. 
Pommier (Coliége de France), at 5.30 p.m. on 
30 April and 1 May at University of London, 
Senate House, W.C 1. The lectures will be de- 
livered in French.—ADMISSION FREE, WITH- 
OUT TICKET.—James Henderson, Academic 
Registrar. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. The Graven 
Image. An exhibition of recent prints and 
drawings by British Artists. Weekdays, 11-6; 
Sundays. 2-4: closed Mondays. Admission free. 
Adjoins A‘dgate East Station 





THEATRE 
TOWER. 7.30. Apr. 23, u 25: ‘Peer Gynt.” 
May |, 2 (mems. 3). 7, 9: ‘The Birthday 


Party." —CAN S111 (6-8. 30)" CAN 3475 (before 
6), , Canonbury, N.1. 


PERSONAL 


AT NO CHARGE. Get the fascinating free 
booklet that tells the tales of Bl Cid the Con- 
queror (namesake of that superb Spanish sherry 
—E!] Cid AnmOntillado), Just write Rutherford, 
Osborne & Perkin Ltd., 28 Monument Street, 
London, E.C.3. 
BARRISTERS PLEASE NOTE: Burgess 
Anchovy Paste (hereinafter referred to as ‘The 
Anchovy Paste’) is delicious when spread on 
parchment-thin buttered toast. 


CHINCHILLAS trom the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet. — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 

COLD COMBINATIONS are vastly improved 
with Rayners Mango Chutney—from all good 
grocers. “a 
CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal problems, qualified in therapeutic 
psychology and hypnosis. Consultations by 
appointment. -- R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
Wigmore St., W.1. LANgham 4245. 

EARLY DECORATIVE MAPS AND CuARTS. 
Large stock, all genuine. Catalogue. — P. 
Radford, Denmead, Portsmouth, Hants. 


FAMILY PLANNING requisites by post any- 
where. Booktet and price list sent free under 
sealed cover.—Premier Laboratories, 333/61 
Gray's Inn Rd., W CAL. 

FILM AND TV, including live broadcasts : 
THE VISUAL PERSU ADERS. National Film 
Theatre, May 3-May 10. Full programme from 
John Morley, Joint Council for Education 
Through Art, 1 Cambalt Road, S.W.1 

GOOD SPEECHES — OR BETTER? You can 
make averagely good speeches with the ordinary 
techniques of public speaking. But for your 
specch€s to stand out you need the little- 
known advanced techniques. Write for list.— 
J. L. Radcliff, 50 Avenue Road, Herne Bay. 


HELP US to lighten the — of a sick Parson. 
St. Luke's Nursing Home for the Clergy (or his 
family) provide medical, surgical and Nursing 
Home treatment. Not State aided, and therefore 
needs financ:al heip. a. send a gift to 14 
Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 
HOMOSEXUALITY calls for understanding, not 
persecution. If you think that the law should be 
changed, write to The Homosexual Law Reform 
Society, 32 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1._ 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literawre on 
Family Plannings. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
—Write Dept. 274, David Blackstone, 115 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER 2531.) 
197 Regent Street, W.1. (Tel: REG 6993.) 








Branches Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastic, Glasgow, 
Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, etc., etc. 
Coatinued Overleaf 














LAYTONS WINE MERCHANTS 
ere showing an 
Outstanding Exhibition of 
HARRY GORDON’S Paintings 
in the 
WINE BAR at 2a DUKE ST. { MANCHESTER SQ.) 
LONDON, W.! WEL. 8808 











LIVELY CORRESPONDENCE Magazinc, 
*Leprauchaun’ invites inquiries from mothers 
who enjoy discussion through letters.—Box No. 
4712 


PROF. NIEHWANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 


NERVE CENTRE, : 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel: A 4041 


ROYAL JELLY, the fabulous Queen Bee Milk 
in Clover Honey from our own bechives. A 
21-day course of this tonic food will put an end 
to winter bines. 42s. post free from The Honey 
SS 7 Cadwagan Place, Aberayron, Cards, 
Brochures on request. 
STOCK EXCHANGE ADVICES for £5. Send 
now to Crawfords, 18a Silver St., Cambridge. 
10% rise guaranteed or your money returned. 


THE CANCER RELIEF FUND brings comfort 
and cheer to thousands of sufferers year after 
year. A gift of £10 could assist one of them for 
six months—and make you a LIFE MEMBER.— 
National Society for Cancer Relief (Appeal G.7), 
47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. President : 
Coe Mountbatten of Burma, C.I., G.B.E., 
D.C. 

aanis f eradicated permanently by ONE 
application of “WYKAMOL.” Obtainabic 
through Boots or from Richardson & Starling 
Limited (Dept. S.P.2), Timber Decay Advice 
Bureau, 6 Southampton Place, London, W.C.1 
(HOL 3555-6). Write for advice on any prob- 
lem of Woodworm or Dry Kot. 








EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTA TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(nan-cxam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam, or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 Established 1910. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C. E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., 
B.D., Degrees and Diplomas. Also for Law and 
Professional Examinations. Prospectus (mention 
exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey 
Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894). 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students, six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses. —Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAWVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 





ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER, ( CAR- 
DIGANSHIRE, The 133rd Session opens on 
October 9th, 1959. St. David's College is a resi- 
dential university college granting the B.A. 
degree under Royal Charters, Ancient History 
and Literature, Modern History, Classics, 
Weish, English, Mathematics and Philosophy; 
and an integrated General Pall Degree Course. 
The attached Burgess Theological Halil is open 
to all graduates, Special facilities are provided 
for overseas students. Inclusive fees are about 
£204 per annum, and a limited number of 
Places are stil! available for the 1959-1960 
Session. For entrance regulations apply to the 
Principal. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus ; The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford, 








LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLI. 
DAY. Every year people of all ages, coached 
by the London Schoo! of Journalism, turn their 
holiday experiences to account by writing articles 
or stories, Why not you? If you acquire the 
professional touch you can always make money 
with your pen, Free book and advice from : 
spectus Dept.. LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, 
W.i. GRO. 8250. 
BOOK SALE. Over 10,000 second-hand vols. 
Main shop 20% off marked prices. Three base- 
ment rooms, less 334% Starts Friday, 24th April, 
Hours, 10-7 daily.—Scudamore’s, 320 Earl's 
oa Road G i Old B Road), 














BOOKS FOR SALE, Bibliography, Palzography, 
Typography and Books about Books, List 16 
from W. Forster, 83a Stamford Hill, N.16. 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors— 
No Sales—-no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
Briush Institute of Fiction-Wridng eeee Ltd., 

Chronicle House, Fleet Street, E.C.4 








GERMAN LENDING LIBRARY starts May 
4th, 1959, at the German Institute, 51 Princes 
Gate (Exhibition Road), S.W.7. Mon.-Fri., 4-9 
Sat., 10-1. Modern Books: non-fiction, fiction 
reference. No entrance or membership fees 
RADIO MOSCOW in collaboration’ with 
‘SOVIET WEEKLY,’ will repeat from May 
onwards the series of clementary lessons in the 
Russian language so well received last year. For 
wave lenaths, times and details of printed lesson 
material sce “SOVIET WEEKLY’—the well- 
illustrated magazine in English on Soviet life and 
work, Thursdays, from newsagents, or post free 
3d. per copy, or 3s. 3d. quarter from : ‘SOVIET 
WEEKLY’ * (Dept SP), 3 Rosary Gardens, Lon- 
don, S.W 

WANTED PRIVATELY. Manuscripts, Auto- 
graph Letters and similar items. Wide range of 
interests covering all periods to the present day 
and including al! well-known figures. Full 
details confidentially —Box 4725. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time—wherever 
you live. Hundreds of R.I. students hate earned 
whi'c learning. Send for interesting free booklet 
(without obligation) The Regent Institute 
(Dept. A/85), Palace Gate, London, W.8 
YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
*‘KNOW-HOW.” GIFT YEAR'S SUBSCRIP- 
TION to Britain's foremost magazine for 
writers, also FREE Writing Ability Test. Send for 
free K3_ ‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success.’ 
No Sales—No Fees wition.—B.A. School of 
Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 


SECRETARIAL SERV Ic ES 


AUTHORS’ MSS., any length typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meesngs 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transia- 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight service 
TELEDICTA SERVICE, DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.— 
Josephine Hall & Partner Lid., 32 Rupert St., 
W.1. (GER 1067-9). 

LITERARY TYPING. “1,000. Carbon 6d 
Accuracy assured. Min. pa” 4s. — R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


. TAILORING 





THE SPECTATOR, 


MSS, TYPED. 2s. per thousand werds 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallin gton, 
Surrey 

TYPING MSS., 2s. 1.000 words.--Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 


SHOPPING BY POST 


CAPE GOOSE- 
Direct Import 
SHILLING 
London 


ABANDON DULL MEALS, 
BERRY JAM. Pre-war quality. 
2 Ib. tins net; 6 for 30s. Post Paid. 
COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane. 
E.C.3 

CHINESE exquisite hand embroidered pillow 
slips. White, 20 in. x 30 in. Four for only 27s., 
post Is. 6d. Satisfaction or money back.—H 
Conway Ltd, (Dept. 12), 1-3 Stoke Newington 
Rd., London, N.16 

GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 years. 
Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic tablets 
for dissolving rheumatism at its roots, Send 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ treatment) 
and interesting booklet of home treatment with 
the aid of garlic.—Garliso! Company, Fairlight, 
Sussex 


GENUINE INDIAN CURRIES 

These Curries, prepared from only the finest 
ingredients. have proved extremely popular with 
thousands of our customers, as the number of 
repeat orders we receive testifies. Each carton 
contains : an 8-0z. tin Curried Chicken, 8-o0z. 
tin Curried Prawns, 8-oz. tin Curried Beef, 
8-0z. tin Curried Mutton, 8-oz. tin Curried Fish, 
8-oz. tin Curried Eggs, 8-oz. tin Curried Beet 
and Beans and 3 x 12o0z. tins Specia] Pellao 
Curry Rice. Sent for only £2 c.w.o. (2 cartons 
£3 17s, 6d.). Post and packing paid 


Grays 
Dept. S.P.. GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard: also 
SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwe!! 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 

PAINT, Highest quality, gy — oe 
gloss or flat. All colours, 27s. ‘arr. 
paid. Shade card from DIRECT. SALES. 22 
Chapel St., Bradford. 


ag doit 
24. 1d¥ 
DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


BANKERS 
Continue to offer 74£°% on sums 
£20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) 
witheextra $°% on each £500 unit 
Details — {nvestment —. SR. 
DAVIES INVESTMENTS L 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, wo 
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10 (REPEAT 10) IMMORTAL WORKS 





ON ONE UNIQUE 
LONG-PLAYING 
MASTER DISC 


How is this possibiet 


Because CLASSICS CLUB employs its own 
unique and entirely new method of 
variable-pitch groove cutting, ena- 
bling spectacularly more playing time 
per side with a fidelity heightened 
above conventional standards; and 
member CLASSICS on. belongs to its 
rs sells direct to Rang 

siete ribution costs to 3 





nil, pays less purchase t Tha * 
it’s possible.” mate dy 





ENDELSSOHN 


sennes en St Symphony (Sth) (eee (Andense) 








TO: Dorothy Whistler, Classics Club, 
5S Great Western Road, London W.9 
Please enrol me FREE for one month’s 
trial membership in CLAssics CLUB, 
| and send me absolutely on approval 














Favourite Waltzes 
123) RIMSKY-KORSAK: 
Eh Symphony (Pastoral) Pie Schehererade - 








J y of 10 Great Works together 
th the extras I have marked. “tr not 


ull. I enclose 10/- for the master 
—_ and 12/6 for each optional = 
disc postage and packing. 
| ~— numbers of extras you wish 
5 


|: deli nd Ge a my money is to be refunded 


Plus 1/- per 
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PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's ijuxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts, 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant white or coloured 
Damask Table Napery. Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths, Dress, Suiting and Church 
Linen. Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper 
and Turkish Towe!s. Illustrated catalogue from : 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegall Square South, Beifast, 
Northern Ireland. 


PROPERTY 


BUILDING LAND ‘wanted urgently with or 
without buildings. Peak prices paid.—M. V. 
Raphael Ltd., 11 Kelvedon Way, Caversham 
Phone Reading 71453. 





ACCOMMODATION 


APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accem- 
modation we have many separate London Flats. 
Infinite care. — Share-a-Flat, 175 Piccadilly, 
HYD 2545. a 
FURNISHED HOUSE to let, S.W.20; 3 bed- 
rooms, 2 reception rooms, kitchen, bathroom, 
telephone; available May for 1 year. Box 4723. 


HOTELS 


APPL EBY, WESTMORLAND. Garbridge Hotel. 
Beautifully situated between Lakes and Pennines, 
A ‘Signpost’ Country House Hotel with os 
music, games, television. A.A. R.A.C. Tel.: 
BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. cz 
Tel.: 21944. 33 rms. 150 yards sea-front. Gdns., 
putting green, garages, Superlative food. Vacs., 
Whit, 9 gns.; carly July early Aug., 94-12 ans, 
WINTER AND EARLY HOLIDAYS. Smalt 
Intimate Hotei offers Comfort, Good Food. 
Centrally heated throughout Club Licence, 

‘, Games Room. Terms weekly, 7}-8} till 
mid-May. Brochure. — Double Barn Hotel, 
Selsey, 281811. 





HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


BED & BARD. 7 days 4-star hotel, Stratford, 
and seats for all 5 plays. From Sept. 6. All-in, 
22 gns.—Write now Dept. S, Illyrian Tours, 25 
Howland Street, London, W.1. 


B. : “But what d’you do there?” 
R.: “Oh, there're concerts, and lectures and 
discussions.” 
B. : “But do you come back really refreshed?” 
R. : “Yes, decidediy. The place imparts peace 
and quietness, and the fellowship you find 
there is something to be remembered.” 
B.: “Sounds the place for us. What's the 
address?”* 
R.: “The Wardens, Old Jordans Hostel, Bea- 
consfield, Bucks."’ 
CARAVAN VACANT, all periods. Couple with 
one child preferred; country site, easy reach 
sea. Toilet facilities, produce and occasional 
meals available.— “Woodpeckers,” Womenswoild, 
Canterbury. : 
DEVONSHIRE. Manor House offers comfort, 
good cooking, home produce, at moderate 
terms.—Marson, Chieflowman House, Uplowman, 
Tiverton. - 
NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, 
NETHYBRIDGE, INVERNESS-SHIRE 
Easy access, near Cairngorms, in beautiful sut- 
roundings; excellent for walking, climbing oF 
touring Highlands. Self-<x d suites, private 
sitting-rooms, h. & c. all bedrooms; own crfo=- 
quet and putting; excellent fishing, golfing. 
Fully licensed.—Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276. 
NORTH COTSWOLDS, Quict homely ~ Guest 
House offers comfort, good cooking, personal 
attention for your holiday.—Brochure on appli- 
cation ‘to Miss Ballard, Catbrook Furlong, 
CHIPPING CAMPDEN. 
S. DEVON. St. Andrew's Guest House, Lust- 
leigh. Phone: 376. Close to village. Good 
centre for coast and Dartmoor. Furnished Cot- 
tage in grounds available for holidays and leave. 


SPANISH holiday in Deva, £30 (students 
£27) incl. full board in hotel, rail fare. — 
Richardson, 46 Argyll Road, W.s. 

SPANISH VILLA PARTIES FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE on the Costa Brava, 34 gns. incl. free 
wine and free excursions in the party’s own 
minibus. Telephone : GERrard 0986 or write 
Murison Small, 43 Upper Addison Gdns., W.14. 


TURKEY. Personaily conducted air-cruise visit- 
ing Belgrade, Istanbul, Izmir, Salonika, Naples, 
26 Sept./10 Oct. First-class hotels. Excursions 
included, 96 gns.—Esmitours, 50 Northey Ave. 
Cheam, Surrey. 
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